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A letter to our congressmen.... 


W: FEEL we have the right and obligation, 


as do all Americans, to tell our congress- 
men how we would like them to represent us. 


First, we hope you will remember that this country 
has the highest living standard in the world because 
we havé had a good old American tradition of hard 
work. People have been paid more and more because 
more and more was produced. We hope you will 
do everything you can to revive that tradition. 


Second, we hope you will remember the very 
essence of justice—that all parties in a controversy 
are equal in law. We have had too many contro- 
versies between labor and management in which 
the two parties were not equal and in which the 
third party vitally concerned—the public—was not 
even considered at all. We hope you will get away 
from the recent policy of legislation-to-punish; that 
you will keep the many good laws which rightfully 
protect labor; that you will only add equal protec- 
tion for management and the public so that all may 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
















truly be equal in law, equal in their just righ 


Third, we hope you will be very wise in your ta 
laws. The higher and higher wages paid America 
workers over the past 50 years have been possibi 
only because American individuals and companiq 
have been able to save money—out of profits—anj 
invest it in better and better machinery with whic 
workmen could make themselves worth more ani 
more. Recent tax laws have punished this thrif 
We believe it should be encouraged again, for with 
out profits there can be no savings, and witho 
savings there can be no continuous investment. Anj 
without continuous investment to improve produc 
tion equipment, the real wages of American work 
men must inevitably turn down. 


These are suggestions sincerely made to you, ou 
Congress, which has the most magnificent oppor 
tunity and the most awesome responsibility of am 
government in all history to be fair and firm 
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Koroseal stands the “guk” 


1 typical example of B.F.Goodrich service to industry 


C= is one of the annoyances of 
pipe smokers. A manufacturer 
} metal pipes wanted to design a 
pe with a plunger to clean it out. 
ut the plunger wouldn’t work. 
The idea was to pull out the mouth- 
lece and a “wiper ring” would clean 
out of the pipe stem. Wash it off, 
d the guk would be gone. But 
othing would serve as the wiper ring. 
ubber or Jeather stuck to the stem 
alls and tore when the mouthpiece 
as pulled out. Other substances were 
tacked by tar. Twenty-five different 


materials were tried by the pipe 
manufacturer, and all failed. 

Finally he tried Koroseal flexible 
synthetic. Only a tiny ring was needed, 
which works like the oil wiper piston 
ring in the cylinder of your car. The 
Koroseal ring worked perfectly. It 
proved flexible enough to conform to 
the inner walls of the stem. It is not 
harmed by the tar or nicotine. It does 
not stick nor tear. It lasts so long that 
the pipe manufacturer safely offers 
free replacements. In a word, Koroseal 
made the new pipe design possible. 


Koroseal synthetic has solved scores 
of other production problems. It resists 
oil and grease, sun and air, acid and 
wear. It can be made in any form or 
color, any degree of hardness, in sheets, 
tubes, film, or as a coating on paper 
or fabric. For full information on 
Koroseal in your product or process, 
write The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal — Trade Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 
Koroseal, florible syrthelic 
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YOU NEED IN 


leeve Type 


BEARINGS 


o from stock 
omade le order 


ANUFACTURERS of all types of equipment find 

Johnson Bronze to be a capable and under- 

standing source of supply for all their Sleeve Bearings. 

We help them decide which type will best suit their needs 

. we manufacture their requirements strictly according 

to specifications. Regardless of the type of bearing you 

are using, it will pay you to consult with Johnson Bronze. 

You will gain every worthwhile advantage: low cost, 
precision, quietness, corrosion resistance and others. 


Immediate Delivery . . » from stock... 


is now possible on 

replacement bearings. This includes industrial bearings, 
TY PE UNIVERSAL bronze bars and electric motor bearings. 

sLEEV E Eighteen strategically located warehouses plus hundreds of 


E ARINGS industrial supply distributors are ready to serve you NOW. 
a pearing? a Write for new catalogue and the location of your nearest 
+ OF i 
po Bro! 20 earings source of supply. 


8 
snen goa save cies JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
. 720 SOUTH MILL STREET « NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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CONGRESS’ BUDGET “CEILING” 
is steaming straight into a hurricane. 
It’s over the question of the cost of 
overnment. And whose subsidy gets gored. 

Not so much over the size of national defense 
nending you've been reading about. That's impor- 
~~ font, of course. 

The coming storm is over such important- 
back-home matters as: soil conservation payments, 
chool lunches, REA, prospecting for minerals, busi- 

* Nefmess Statistics. Just to name a few. 


They are the dozens of little items that it 
akes to add up to the G. O. P.’s near-$4 billion slash 
inghollll ££ the nonmilitary pages of Truman’s budget. 
| . 

There’s been no bill of particulars to show 

hat the budget-framers on the Hill lopped off to 
net their total. Except the amount for the military, 
“fet course, which has split the Senate from the 
ouse. 

Now other items are leaking out. Already 
hey are hurting like a torn fingernail 

Rep. Dirksen carelessly itemized the $400- 
chcali™million slice to come from the Agriculture Dept.’s 
onal™@money. Samples: 

3 School lunch program: eliminated, to save 
$75,000,000. 

Triple-A payments: cut $100,000,000. 

Hope-Flanagan marketing research program: 
eliminated, to save $19,000,000. 

That last item startled even House Agricul- 
ture Chairman Hope. He hasn't yet faced up to 
voting to choke off his own program. He got it 
enacted only last year. 
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Rep. Taber, chairman of Appropriations, says 
Commerce’s share in the budget cut is $100 mil- 
lion. He doesn’t itemize. But a big chunk must 
come from aviation aids; Taber's cut is bigger than 
the total Commerce budget excluding the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

However, business statistical services of 
Census and Domestic Commerce Bureaus will have 


to absorb their share. 











Subcommittee hearings on Interior’s bill turn 
up a 40% whack off Reclamation’s $146 million 
request. Also, elimination of Geological Survey’s 
plans for searching out scarce minerals—including 
uranium. 

So it unfolds. The repercussions won't be far 
behind. 
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Can the Republicans make their budget “‘ceil- 
ing’’ stick? Particularly in the face of pressures to 
put back just this particular $5 million, that $10- 
million. 

Taber promises his committee won't send to 
the House floor appropriations totaling more than 
the voted limit. He probably can deliver on that. 
But from there on it’s apt to be harder. 

To really keep the score, you should watch the 
Senate. And the conference committees. 

The House traditionally cuts deep. The Senate 
restores. And the conferees usually favor Senate 
figures. 

e 

THE SUGAR RATIONING and price situa- 
tion only looks all tangled up. It really isn’t. 

Here’s Congress’ formula answering Truman’s 
request for continuation of sugar controls beyond 
March: 

Administration of the program will shift 
from OPA to Agriculture. 








Rationing and price controls will be extended 





to Oct. 31. But there’ll be an escape clause allow- 


ing further continuation as long as March, 1948, 
if the Secretary of Agriculture finds it necessary. 
That’s Congress’ hedge against a sugar crop failure, 
coming after the lawmakers have gone home. Or, 
another rash of labor trouble, such as cut the 1946 
crop. 

OPA‘s “‘historical use” formuia for industrial 





allotments will stand. That’s taken care of by 





exempting sugar controls from the reconversion 
act, which two courts have held prohibits ‘historical 
use.”’ 

The program is wrapped up in Wyoming Sen. 
Robertson’s sugar-control extension resolution. It 
has the G. O. P. leadership’s green light. 

® 

The program for keeping the lid on sugar 
leaves open only one question: appropriations. 

If the economy drive strips Agriculture of 
funds to administer the Robertson extension, the 
department says it'll have to drop formal rationing. 
That would put allocation up to wholesalers, as with 


cigarettes during the war. 
+ 


COAL CONSUMERS should be on the look- 
out for government moves to continue an “‘eco- 
nomic umpire” role over the solid fuels business. 

All federal supervisory jurisdiction over coal 
soon will be gone. Allocation powers die Mar. 31; 
mines operation by June 30. The Guffey act, pre- 
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war price and production regulatory vehicle, expired 
quietly during the war. 

Interior Secretary Krug is poking into this 
vacuum. He has backstage support from a num- 
ber of coal producers. They are looking beyond 
today’s swollen demands for coal to a return to 
‘the “sick” industry status of the 30's. 

Objective is to find some sort of government- 
industry “policing” of the Guffey act type to keep 
the coal business stabilized. 











e 
TAFT SAYS Phil Murray and Bill Green are 
making it easier—politically—for Congress to write 
a labor law. 
His point is this: If labor offered to help draft 
legislation to outlaw obvious abuses—jurisdictional 
strikes, for instance—it would be harder for Con- 


gress to go farther. 
& 


The cry of “antilabor’ would begin to get 
some sympathetic attention. 

But, Murray and Green are clinging to labor’s 
traditional opposition to any and all curbs. Their 
fear is that Congress would use any “‘concessions”’ 
as a Starting point. 

Even labor-friendly Sen. Morse felt moved to 
warn labor against its dog-in-the-manger attitude. 
As between no law and one too harsh, Morse said 
last week he’d have to vote for overly strict regula- 
tions. He stressed that some new law is a must. 

Morse’s reward has been a suite in labor's 
doghouse. 








Schwellenbach has backed off from his 
promise to put Truman’s labor program into legis- 
lative form for Taft’s committee. 

You'll recall that Truman proposed bans on 
jurisdictional strikes, some secondary boycotts. 
Schwellenbach agreed to the committee’s request 
to put the ideas into bill form. 

His reneging now is a political decision by 
the White House. Another example of Truman’‘s 
strategy to make the Republicans write their own 


ticket. 
e 


LILIENTHAL’S CONFIRMATION as atomic 
chairman should be voted by mid-March—unless 
his Senate opponents attempt to talk it to death. 

They still aren’t able to beat him with votes. 
All the polls agree on this. 

Pressure to get the vote over with is building 
up fast. Even his opponents are a little sick of the 
subject. 





6 


And continued delay is stagnating the « 
tic atomic program, vital to industry. 

¢ 

Taft’s formal announcement of opposition t 
Lilienthal was his last trump to capture G. 0. p 
Senate newcomers still on the fence. But, his state. 
ment looks like a boomerang: Even Taft's friends 
fear it hurts his presidential ambitions more than 
it affects the Lilienthal vote. 

Everyone knew Taft opposed Lilienthal. How. 
ever, they were surprised that he justified his stand 
even in part, on McKellar’s discredited ‘Red’ 
charges. 

Taft took his stand as an individual rather 
than as Senate G. O. P. policy boss. Bu: it pits him 
against Vandenberg and Stassen, on an issue sure 
to leave its mark on next year’s presidential sweep- 











stakes. 


Remember, Lilienthal’s appointment runs onl; 
to Aug. 1, 1948. The McMahon atom-contro! law 
deliberately fixed a two-year initial trial term for 


the first commissioners. 
e 


GOVERNMENT'S SUIT to block Columbic 
Steel’s purchase of Consolidated Steel is a test run 
for a new approach to trust-busting (page 16). 

It’s a move to lock the barn door before the 
horse is stolen. 

The argument is: If a corporate merger woulc 
result in monopoly, why wait? Dismantling o 
monopoly is a tough, tedious job. 

So, you can look for more of this type of “‘pre- 
ventive cure” in the future. 

« 

Curbs on instalment credit for auto sales 
(page 36) may be relaxed soon—to permit less cash 
down and more months to pay. But the remnants of 
Regulation W will remain on the books some time 
pn 

Army-Navy merger note: Navy has press 
released a 50-page analysis by Nazi Adm. Doenitz 
arguing that Germany lost the war because of 
“inadequate naval representation on Germany's 
higher councils”. . . . 

Ex-Gov. Ellis Arnall of Georgia is pondering a 
White House offer of Wendell Berge’s job (BW— 
Feb.22'47,p6) as chief of the Antitrust Division in 
juatiet. os. 

Quibbling by lowa and California highway 
officials with their neighbors over location of high- 
ways that are to be part of the 40,000-mile national 
highway system (BW—Dec.7’46,p21) is stalling 











announcement of the entire network. . . . 
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A freezing summer 


means a beautiful winter! 


All summer her fur coat has lain in cold storage... protected against ravaging 
moths by refrigeration. This winter day finds her coat beautiful .. . soft, 
flexible, brilliant in color. 

For, refrigeration not only protects furs and fabrics from all kinds of fabric 
pests, but preserves the vitality and luster of furs, the tensile strength of 
fabrics. PENN Controls aid, too, by maintaining the proper temperatures and 
governing the temperature changes that fur storage plants require. 

This is, of course, only one of the many services refrigeration renders. It is 
only one of the many applications where manufacturers of refrigeration and air 
conditioning equipment and PENN control engineers have combined their 
talents in a mutual effort to improve the daily life of Mr. and Mrs. America. 


Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 


























MANUFACTURERS 
WHO NEED 
CASTINGS 

IMMEDIATELY 


Why not convert to 
aluminum, bronze or brass? 
ca 


F YOUR production is being 

slowed down by the serious iron 
shortage, limited materials and per- 
sonnel... then here’s a way to get 
both quantity and quality produc- 
tion fast. Convert NOW from iron 
castings to aluminum, bronze or 
brass; they are adaptable to many 
purposes for which iron castings 
are used. 

Through its modern production- 
line foundry, the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company makes it easy and prac- 
tical for manufacturers to meet 
critical shortages and obtain none 
ferrous castings of high quality. 
Prompt handling and delivery. 


The Sperry Foundry offers... 


® Highly mechanized equipment 
including squeezers, jolts, rollovers 
and heat-treating furnaces. 


® Facilities for every size and type 
of alloy casting from the smallest 
to a 60“ cube. 


® Equipment served by conveyors. 


# Constant instrument control of 
melting and pouring temperatures, 


® Physical, chemical and sand 
laboratories — X-ray equipment for 
non-destructive analysis. 


s Modern pattern-making facilities. 
® Quick deliveries and competi- 
tive prices. 

For further particulars, phone Field- 
stone 3-3600, ext. 701, or write 
Dept. EX. 6. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE 
COMPANY, INC. 
Great Neck, N.Y. 
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This newsphoto caught Nelson Rock- 
efeller at a favorite pastime—building 
something. He was building Inter- 
American goodwill by fraternizing with 
government workers in Brazil at a lunch- 
room where meals cost 7¢. Coffee, Bra- 
zil’s paramount product, provided an 
appropriate libation. 

On a northern cruise as a youngster, 
Rockefeller was always hammering and 
sawing about the schooner, repairing 
and making things. In his vacations he 
liked to build stone walls on the Pocan- 
tico Hills estate of grandfather John D 
His walls didn’t fall down, a fact to be 
noted by skeptics who scoff at Rocke- 
feller’s Latin American development 
project (page 17) as the current whim 
of America’s No. 1 Good Neighbox. 

Associates have long since discarded 
any suspicion that Nelson Rockefeller 
belonged to the idle rich or that he was 
any man’s sucker. He is one of the 
busiest meri in all New York. And his 
business deals verify his confession that 
he revels in the give and take of com- 
petitive economics. 

It was characteristic of him that he 
learned Spanish before making his first 
tour of the Latin countries. He ob- 
served, made notes, built a profitable $1,- 
000,000 hotel at Caracas, Venezuela, 
that is still a money maker. Years later, 
as Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
he frankly admitted and quickly cor- 
rected early mistakes. 

Now that he has launched a one-man 
Good Neighbor campaign he has put it 
on a strictly business basis. Family train- 
ing and personal inclination have made 
him a very respectful man with a dollar. 
The Latin American projects must prove 
their permanent value by paying back 
the Rockefeller investment. 

. 


The Pictures——Aaron Rubino—Cover; Acme 
—17, 20, 21, 65, 78, 84; Press Assn.—8, 21, 63, 
78; Charles Phelps Cushing—15; McGraw-Hill 
Studios—19; European—89; St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch—22; Frederick Lewis—15. 


















What do you make? 


We any of your processes 
utilize heat? Then you 
may profit by the long experi- 
ences of many soap-makers 
who depend on American Ther- 
mometers for enduring accu- 
racy. 

A striking advantage of all 
American Thermometers is the 
high visibility of the scale with 
its broad stripe of red-reading 
mercury. This shows up in 
sharp contrast against the 
clearly-defined scale. 


The angled construction of 
American glass Thermometers 
permits the maximum light to 
enter through the glareless 
glass. This assures quick, ac- 
curate reading. The method of 
“sealing” the case keeps dust 
or dampness out, so that years 
do not destroy the high visi- 
bility. 

For any industrial use, in- 
stall American Thermometers. 
Tell us your requirements and 
we will recommend the correct 
thermometer for your purpose. 


American Glass, Dial and Recording Ther- & 
mometers are sold by leading distributors every- 
where. Write to them or to us for information. 


mil AIYIERICA N 
IM Bestest Instruments 
A Product of 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of ‘American’ Industrial Instruments, Hancock Vo'ves, 

Ashcroft Gauges, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves. 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
ond other lifting specialties, 
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Traders in stocks saw something this week that reminded them too 
strongly of 1920. That's the theory on Tuesday’s market break (page 94). 








The upswing in commodity prices since late January certainly has been 
enough to cause concern (BW—Feb.22’47,p9). Before stock prices spilled, 
the commodity rise was beginning to look too much like a boom. 

Even farm prices got back practically to their peak of Oct. 16, 1946, 
on Tuesday. Foodstuffs had been setting new highs daily. 

Upping the family market basket’s cost pinches other spending. If that 
goes too far, it inevitably is bad for trade in general. 

& 

Skyrocketing hog prices, instead of shiffing housewifely buying to other 
meats, have been pulling the retail cost of beef up too. 

The new record of $30 a cwt. for hogs came at a time when fresh 
fruits and vegetables were up as a result of the Florida freezes. 

It is well to bear in mind that food takes up 40% of the cost-of-living 
index. The rapid rise in the cost of food isn’t calculated to smooth the way 
for wage settlements. 














Wall Street’s earlier rise was based in no small part on the prospects 
for labor peace. Now traders are just a bit less confident. 
* 
The upsurge in commodity prices gives manufacturers new cost worries. 
Just one example was this week’s advance of 1¢ a Ib. for lead. The 
recent downtrend in silver has been reversed, too, by a S¢-an-ounce rise. 





Profit margins in most lines are ample to absorb a few minor changes in 
the cost of raw materials. Too many, however, would be dangerous. 
Then add the expected wage increase to higher raw materials and the 
prospect of holding down finished goods prices becomes even more dim. 
8 
General business conditions would be good enough to bolster hopes of 
avoiding a recession in 1947 if it weren’t for price troubles. 








Value of the nation’s output, according to the Dept. of Commerce, 
recovered to match the wartime peak in the last quarter of 1946. This has to 


-be washed down for price rises, but Commerce says that physical volume for 


last year was 20% larger than in 1941. 

Current operations undoubtedly are at a higher rate even than 1946's 

fourth quarter. And consumer spending is the highest ever. 
o 

Sentiment on the 1947 outlook may have been somewhat shaken by this 
week’s stock market (just as it was strengthened by the preceding three-month 
rise in common share values). 

Prior to this week’s stock spill, an informal prowl around Washington 
would have found you one economist who was optimistic for every one who 
foresaw a price-and-production downturn sometime this year. Three months 
ago, the Washington soothsayers were gloomy just about ¢o a man. 

Business sentiment right along has been a little brighter than that in 
Washington. It is to be hoped that price excesses don’t upset this. 








e 
High construction costs threaten to deprive business of at least a little 
of the much-talked-of underlying strength. 








There have been a lot of optimistic estimates about home building. The 
demand, without question, exists. But it became obvious a good while ago 
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that the prices being asked for new homes would put a temporary blight on 
the huge potential market (BW—Dec.7'46,p10). 

Figures now available bear this out. In both January and December, 
nonresidential topped residential building, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. In earlier months, the trend had been the other way. 

Employment in construction, meanwhile, has fallen from 2,100,000 last 
summer to 1,500,000 in the January nose count. It remains to be seen if, 
with spring weather, these jobs will open up again. 

All this is of the utmost importance because of the volume of business 
construction makes in allied lines as well as in actual building. 

@ 

Permission to build apartments to rent for substantially higher figures 
than allowed heretofore may aid some contractors. 

Housing Expediter Frank Creedon, in announcing the policy on Tuesday, 
explained that it is designed to permit starts where builders have bought high- 
priced land and can’t come out whole at the old rent ceilings. 

More rental housing is, of course, badly needed along with new homes 
for sale. There comes a question, though, how many people can be housed 
either in high-rental apartments or in high-cost homes. 

















Many young people, in desperation, are paying more than they can 
afford now. But, if those who can pay are provided with higher priced accom- 
modations, the places they vacate will help lower-income groups. 

* 
- Manufacturing industries are contributing their full share to the current 
high level of prosperity and employment. 








The number of wage earners has been rising steadily, reaching 12,250,- 
000 in January. Although that is 1,750,000 under the wartime peak, it is 
up about 1,600,000 in a year’s time. 


Total employment in manufacturing, including clerical as well as 
production workers, now stands above 15,000,000. 

oe 

Auto makers apparently are stepping up productivity importantly. 

The industry now is estimated to have about 716,000 production 
workers, 6% less than at last September's high. Yet production now is 
averaging just about 15% to 20% higher than it was in September. 

Several months of relative freedom from labor strife is a major factor in 
this record. So is a better balance in inventory. 

« 

Eastern manufacturers, hampered by freight car shortages, are due to 

get some help. Fewer cars are going to be allocated to the West. 

















Allocation is not to be dropped—at least, not yet, but it is to be done 
on a day-to-day basis in the light of shifting needs. 

Heretofore, the Office of Defense Transportation has been ordering an 
exceptional number of empties shunted West. The main reason was to get 
them beck quickly for reloading with grain for export. 

Large shipments clear grain out of the Midwest before the new crop. 

& 

Now that restrictions on brewers’ use of grain (except wheat and rice) 
have been removed, the problem is containers. Cans are as scarce as ever; 
bottles are tight enough so that brewers are advertising in the hope of getting 
customers to return them to the store. 
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HE INDEX (see chart below), . . «© « «8 « = %1903 
PRODUCTION 

Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)..........ssseeeeceseeces Sinawees 94.4 
EE i OUNCOUOREOS OUD GUMONE go oiccin ccs cceveseccescesscvecses 102,098 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $14,854 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)...........-.0eeeeeeeeeeeees 4,77 
I ID, co ca'c GhaWnld vos sesessccedcsvcececces 4,786 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)............++- Stuqeeedoesenns ° 2,058 






RADE 







Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 80 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)................0eeeeeeeees 53 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millioms)...............-..+.-+-- $28,276 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +18% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............-00-+eseeeeeceee 58 





RICES (Average for the week) 












Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100)...........seeeeeees 406.4 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)... 270.6 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)... 326.3 
Fieeees Gcmmponite (Shock, tom)... 2. i ccc ccc cccccccccccccscccccs $69.73 
Sees aeenmeniee Crem Ags, fom). ...... s.s cc cescccseccsccccccscuccese $34.08 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..............eceeceecccceees 19.630¢ 
ON occa gst usas's sok adap accececeseseans bheoee $2.29 
IN PUNE OU, BINDS Sc occecccsdecavecesdsncccensdeeneses 6.12¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................cceeeeeceees 33.99¢ 
ET UE MDa 0.9.0 a dont odnccee sent cabenedsccsedenbeseoss $1.600 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..............ccccccecccees 25.75¢ 





NANCE 












90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..........eeeeceecceccees 121.5 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 3.13% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................... 2.55% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................. 14-14% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N, Y, City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 
ANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.....................25 38,758 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................... 55,116 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 10,648 
Securities loans, reporting member banks.................ccccceeccccececs 2,084 
U. §. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 34,949 
Other securities held, reporting member banks.,..........20.cceeccceccece 3,374 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).................0000- 610 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series)......:........... 24,674 





Preliminary, week ended February 22nd. + Revised 


+ Ceiling fixed by government. 








Preceding 
Week 


190.1 


94.1 
$97,276 
$14,971 

4,778 
4,758 
2,050 


76 

51 
$28,346 
+2% 
62 


396.3 
267.2 
318.1 
+$69.73 
$33.75 
19.625¢ 
$2.23 
6.12¢ 
33.45¢ 
$1.554 
25.75¢ 


125.9 
3.12% 
2.55% 

13-14% 
1% 


$39,115 
55,300 
10,673 
2,021 
35,150 
3,388 
740 
24,638 


Month Year 

Ago Ago 
189.9 150.7 
93.6 58.6 
93,278 19,410 
$15,378 $10,784 
4,856 3,923 
4,672 4,714 
2,282 2,011 


81 68 

57 50 
$28,369 $27,955 
+17% +19% 
52 18 


376.9 269.7 
266.6 170.4 
302.0 235.1 
$69.36 $63.54 
$31.00 $19.17 
19.638¢  12.000¢ 
$2.09 $1.69 
6.12¢ 4.20¢ 
31.12¢  26.27¢ 
$1.515 $1.330 
25.75¢  22.50¢ 


121.8 136.2 
3.12% 2.95% 
2.56% 2.49% 

13-14% 1.00% 
1% % 
40,082 37,687 
56,036 68,182 
10,444 7,386 

2,013 4,852 
36,171 49,586 

3,382 3,415 

790 950 

24,201 23,787 





1941 
Average 


162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 





86 
52 
$9,613 
+17% 


228 





198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
$56.73 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.281 
22.16¢ 





78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 
1.00% 

4-3 % 


23,876 
28,191 
6,296 
940 
14,085 
3,710 
5,290 


2,265 


8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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Everything in Piping Equipment 
ee for Railroads, for example 
ates , | 


Nowadays, you hardly know when your train y La 

stops for water and fuel . . .it’s done so fast! Here’s (7 

an instance of piping’s part in modern railroad- 

ing ... atypical example of the wide and varied ' 

piping equipment needs of railways... needs Ao —~F leade 

filled everyday by Crane. GS j 
Railroads, like all big and small users of pip- y , | seffle 

ing materials, have good reason for doing busi- Y y fh Int 

ness with Crane. Simplification of piping jobs y Le , : sf auiesce 

at every step is not all it gets them. Crane cus- yy, Ts 7 Al Lien 

tomers enjoy a distinctive 3-way advantage— é . The 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY gives you the 
world’s mostcomplete selection of valves, 
fittings, pipe, accessories and fabricated 
piping for all power, process, and gen- 
eral service applications. One order - 
covers everything for the job. 


ONE RESPONSIBILITY for piping materials 
helps you to get the best installation and 
to avoid needless delays on jobs. 


OUTSTANDING QUALITY in every item as- 
sures uniformly high performance in 
every part of piping systems. 


CRANECO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 





" “ 
i (Right) FUEL STATION FAVORITES—Crane 
i Aron Body Clamp Gate Valves with sim- 
plified "U-bolt”’ bonnet joint that opens 
quickly and easily for cleanout, yet always 
makes up tight. Complete bonnet assembly 
and disc lift out while body stays in line. 
Sturdy construction throughout. Sizes up 

to 4 in. Choice of patterns including 

Quick-Cpening. See the Crane Catalog. 





VALVES ¢ FITTINGS 
PIPE © PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 
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In the last three months, the strange 
quiescence of the labor front has become 
deafening. 

The coal tie-up collapsed in December 
with the wage issue unsettled despite 
staggering losses accumulated by the 
stoppage. It seemed an appropriately dis- 
tubing ending for a year in which the 
cst of labor disputes had reached al- 
most inconceivable totals. It seemed fur- 
ther an Ominous prelude to another 
year of controversy and contention. 
¢ No News Is Best News—As the resent- 
ful miners returned to the pits as sulkily 
as their leader commanded their return, 
industry, shaken by the worst strike 
hangover in its experience, waited ap- 
prehensively for the other shoe to drop. 
That it still hasn’t—that no major walk- 
out has occurred since the first of the 
year—is the biggest business fact in 
1947's first quarter. 

The absence of trouble is a phenom- 
enon difficult to hang on a news peg; 
impossible to report continuously in a 
way that can compete for interest with 
things that are happening. But to man- 
agement, remembering 1946 all too 
well, nothing surpasses in importance 
the passage of days, weeks, and months 
in which it is free to aim at a hungry 
market a steadily rising production curve 
-uncut by strikes blocking raw materi- 
als, parts, and deliveries. 

Yet the earlier apprehension has not 































Steel and coal, underpinning of the U. S. economy, have been produced at record peacetime levels since the end of 
the 1946 coal strike. That dispute marked the end of a phase of intense labor troubles that held back over-all output. 





labor Peace—How Long? 


Both labor and management sidestep a showdown. Union 
laders, wary of Congress and workers’ attitude, put premium on 
settlements without walkouts. Industry wants to keep rolling. 


evaporated. it would be difficult indeed 
to find a businessman who did not spend 
some time in woitying about what has 
happened to that other shoe. ‘The silence 
is so unfamiliar, so unreal that few em- 
ployers trust it. 

e Behind the Peace—It has remained 
unbroken because of a unique combina- 
tion of circumstances. Union militance 
has been blunted by a year in which the 
impact of strikes was felt on millions of 
pay envelopes. In all ramifications of the 
economy union snembers took heavy 
losses either through their direct partici- 
pation in walkouts or through being 
forced into idleness by strikes of other 
workers. 

Making these leaders more reticent is 
the hardening of public opinion against 
strikes, the result of what the nation was 
subjected to in 1946. It has led directly 
to the congressional sentiment which as- 
sures new labor legislation this year. In 
addition to the stigma which will at- 
tach to any union which resorts to strik- 
ing, there is the further deterrent which 
comes from knowing that Congress can 
be influenced in the degree of stringency 
it applies against the unions by current 
activity on the labor front. 

And not the least incentive for peace 
is interunion rivalry which has now 
taken the form of a competition to see 
which union can get the most without 
setting up a picket line. It is this factor, 





above all else, which while keeping the 
last three months quiet have kept them 
inconclusive as well. 

e To Murray, And Back Again~When 
John L, Lewis called a truce in coal un- 
til Mar. 31, the spotlight shifted to 
Philip Murray, who opened negotiations 
in steel in January. Murray and his 
C.I.O. committee stayed in the Pitts- 
burgh offices of United States Steel 
Corp. only long enough to agree to what 
has become the first of a series of post- 
ponements of contract discussions. It 
was clear that Murray didn’t want to 
lead the parade in 1947. 

Back swung the spotlight to Lewis. 
At first his playing the role of the Sphinx 
was attributed to the fact that the Su- 
preme Court—pondering a lower court 
ruling which had nicked the United 
Mine Workers’ treasury over $3 million 
for calling the last coal strike—held his 
fate in its hands. Then stories began to 
circulate that Lewis was really going to 
extend his truce until the government 
returned the mines to private opera- 
tors on June 30. 

The spotlight shifted again, searching 
the entire labor front for some sign of 
what to expect in the way of a firm wage 
demand from labor, a firm position from 
management. Negotiations in autos (BW 
—Jan.25’47,p84) and electrical manufac- 
turing (BW—Feb.22’46,p84) were not 
any less desultory than they were in 
steel. What settlements had _ been 
reached were not informative. Most of 
them had the character of the wage deal 
in the flatglass industry where the un- 
ion took a 3¢-an-hour wage boost as a 
“down payment” on an increase, the di- 
mension of which will be determined 
after a new contract is written in steel. 
Much as he might seek to avoid it, 














the spot was back on Murray again. And 
unless the Supreme Court upheld Lewis 
and he stepped out from the wings, it 
would stay on Murray for the simple 
reason that there was no place else for 
it to go. The Alphonse-Gaston act is 
about played out. 

e Steel Men Hopeful—It is notable that 
the management men who have been in 
touch with Murray and Lewis over the 
last three months are the most optimis- 
tic about keeping the labor peace. 

Informed opinion in the steel industry 
does not believe there will be a steel 
strike in spite of the fact that not a 
single issue has yet been settled. Some 
responsible figures in the industry are 
talking about settling the yet-unspecified 
union wage demand for a 5¢ hourly 
boost. Others talk about a dime. 

No one seems to be thinking seriously 
of going much over that in a total which 
may be split up in some way between a 
straight pay hike and payments for a 
welfare fund and other fringe matters. 
Behind all the calculating is the uniform 
assumption.that a final agreement will 
be written without a work stoppage. 

e Mine Operators Optimistic—In coal 
the situation looks equally hopeful to 





some of the operators who have been 
talking informally with U.M.W. repre- 
sentatives. The northern operators par- 
ticularly, who would welcome a contract 
with Lewis which separated them from 
the southerners, think a new agreement 
can be written without a strike. They 
seem prepared to go as high with a wage 
boost as making the current six-day week 
pay the base wage for a five-day week. 
All they ask in return is that Lewis 
not lump them together with the south- 
ern mines in a strike which he may have 
to call in order to get industry-wide ac- 
ceptance of his tonnage levy for the wel- 
fare fund now collected under govern- 
ment operation. Lewis’ eagerness to pre- 
serve his national contract may induce 
him to take less from the northerners in 
order to get the support of their influ- 
ence on reluctant southern interests. 
Paradoxically enough, the steel people 
consider a possible coal strike the most 
threatening factor in their outlook. They 
are afraid that it might force them to 
bank blast furnaces now operating at ca- 
pacity levels. At the same time the coal 
operators fear a strike in steel. They 
worry lest its occurrence break coal 
prices. Yet each of them discounts heav- 
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Hostile highways 129 and 41 are 


on through traffic to Florida. At a 





MARCHING THROUGH GEORGIA: VIA 129 OR 41? 


$82 million tourist trade predicted for Georgia this year. Aim is to cash in 


moters leased an acre a year ago, erected a “Travel 129” sign. This year, 
41’s boosters bought the land, put up a “Travel 41” sign instead. 


battling for the lion’s share of the 


strategic fork in the road, 129’s pro- 

















ily the prospect of serious labor t 
in his own industry. 

e Without a Thud?—Anybody wi. | }, 
managed to get inside both situ. joy 4 
must conclude that there isn’t too yc) 
to worry about. A small but gr: yin 
number are even maintaining th: th 
other shoe isn’t going to drop at al 
it will be lowered carefully without 
ing a thud. What they are inclin 
say, although they acknowledge 
much too early even to entertain 
wild ideas, is that 1947 may prove 
as strike-free a year as the count: 
had in a decade. 


West Coast Plans 
Of U. S. Steel Opposed 


U. S. Steel Corp.’s West Coast ex- 
pansion plans were under fire from tw 
directions this week: 

e The Justice Dept. sued to prevent 
Big Steel’s subsidiary, Columbia Stee! 
Co., San Francisco, from purchasing as 
sets and business of the Consolidated 
Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 
e The Interstate Commerce Commi: 
sion got a request from Henry J. Kaisc 
to suspend a 31% freight rate redu 
tion granted by some railroads to Gen 
eral Steel Co. The rate cuts would 
apply on steel shipments from the Utal 
plant to the West Coast. 

e Federal Viewpoint—Justice Dept. 0 
position to Big Steel’s acquisition o 
Consolidated is based on contention 
that it: (1) would cut off an important 
customer for other steel producers (Co: 
solidated is a steel fabricator); and (2 
would give Consolidated a priority on 
steel from Geneva, putting other fab: 
cators at a disadvantage. 

The Consolidated-Columbia _ stec! 
deal was one instance where the parties 
concerned didn’t choose to change their 
minds. Thus, court action followed. It 
was timed to forestall approval by Con- 
solidated stockholders Mar. 3. 

U. S. Steel maintains the acquisition 
would not substantially affect compet: 
tion among the 47 steel fabricators on 
the West Coast. Furthermore, say off- 
cials, this is a logical step to provide an 
outlet for some of Geneva’s excess plate 
and structural steel capacities. 
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e Rail Issue—Kaiser’s plea for suspen orc 
sion of the rail rate cut is based on rate t lk 
discrimination charges. ‘The railroadf. 
he says, refused to grant a request for # fo. 
comparable reduction for his Fontan’ egg 
(Calif.) steel plant. aed be 
Big Steel’s answer is that West Coa. 4, 
customers, not Geneva, will benefit. fh. o¢ ¢ 
e Rate War?—Steel men note that tw) 5 py 
large western roads, Santa Fe and South. 
ern Pacific, are not parties to the Gene\ zh os 
rate cut. They wonder if this mish}... 
presage a rate war to come on westcrf ) | 
Steel. P 
orporat 
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the home office at Rockefeller Center, New York, Nelson Rockefeller (left), 
ident, and Berent Friele, vice president, International Basic Economy 
p., study the map for strategic sites for new South American industry. 





500d Neighbor, Good Business 


Younger generation of Rockefeller dynasty sets up 
poration to aid economies of Latin American nations. Opera- 
ns will not be philanthropic, but profits will be plowed back. 


typical mingling of social con- 
busness and hard-headed business 
racterizes the development plan 
ched by younger members of the 
kefeller dynasty in Latin America. 
rivate company headed by Nelson A. 
kefeller (cover) laid the foundations 
operations in Brazil some weeks ago 
\—Jan.4’47,p65). Last week the ar- 
lof a little band of economic ex- 
ts in Venezuela marked a second 
ard step. 
n effect Nelson Rockefeller and his 
brothers are taking up the Good 
ghbor policy where the U. S. gov- 
nent left off. Latin America has for 
y years accepted the benefits of the 
kefeller Foundation in its fight 
ist malaria and other diseases. It 
also bought Standard Oil products 
encountered, in remote jungles, the 
ht of Standard producing operations. 
ot a Philanthropy—The new Rocke- 
t operation has social aims, but 
‘are On a pay-as-you-go basis. It ex- 
isto make profits, but only that ad- 
mal projects may be financed 
orporate device for this self-liquidat- 
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ing adventure in goodwill is the Inter- 
national Basic Economy Corp. Through 
it the Rockefellers will provide up to a 
total of $3,000,000 for selected projects. 

Investors in the countries concerned, 
especially those with interests in com- 
munities where the company will or- 
iginate activities, are invited to take 
part. The corporation will provide the 
management and technicians. It is sig- 
nificant that the program is founded on 
a basic tenet of Rockefeller family phil- 
osophy: millions for self-development 
but not one cent for pauperizing charity. 
e Old Acquaintance—The move into 
Venezuela finds Nelson Rockefeller on 
familiar ground. In a visit to that oil- 
rich republic ten years ago he met 
everyone of note. 

His present mission to Venezuela in- 
cludes John R. Camp, formerly of the 
U. S. Forest Service; Stacy May, war- 
time Director of Planning & Statistics 
for the War Production Board; and 
Fisher G. Dorsey, president of a Hous- 
ton (Tex.) trucking company. 

From this personnel, Rockefeller’s in- 
terest in Venezuelan hardwoods and 


highway development is obvious. But 
possibilities range from fish marketing 
to corn and other farm products. 

e Starvation Amid Plenty—In Brazil the 
corporation made a cautious start early 
this year. Here, as in other undeveloped 
tropical regions, young Rockefeller has 
been grieved by the sight of natives liv- 
ing on the brink of distress in a climate 
capable of limitless production. To aid 
the corporation the American Interna 
tional Assn., a nonprofit organization, 
was created. It will promote scientific 
nutrition, sanitation, hygiene, child care. 

The magic of the Rockefeller name 

and the validity of the Rockefeller in- 
tentions have attracted substantial local 
capital reinforcements for his Brazilian 
program. In only one project (the hy- 
brid seed-corn development) does the 
Rockefeller corporation hold a majority 
of the stock. However the Rockefeller 
joint-stock plan discourages expectations 
of large profits, is sold on the basis of its 
benefit to the country. 
e Four Jobs Under Way—The four 
other Brazilian projects so far an- 
nounced are: a 50,000-acre farm develop- 
ment, three hours from Rio de Janeiro, 
aimed at staple crops including dairy 
products; improvement of swine breeds 
and production; warehousing for perish- 
ables, possibly involving farm coopera- 
tives; transportation systems to improve 
distribution of primary foods, a major 
weakness in Brazil. 

In the case of Brazil this young Loch- 

invar, who rides in from the North on a 
prancing bankroll, hopes to remedy too 
great a dependence on the coffee bean 
and promote self sufficiency in food. In 
Venezuela he hopes to wean the econ- 
omy from dependence on its dazzling 
wealth in petroleum—a condition in 
which it must import most of its domes- 
tic needs including food. 
e Washington Background—Only the 
grossly uninformed consider Nelson 
Rockefeller’s concern over Latin Amer- 
ica a rich young man’s hobby. It is the 
logical extension of his wartime jobs 
in Washington. He was an active and 
tireless Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs and for a brief period was As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 

On the Inter-American job he pulled 
a few boners, most embarassing being 
an advertising campaign that bought 
space in pro-Nazi papers. Also he 
stepped on some important bunions in 
the State Dept. But his admissions and 
corrections were so prompt, his willing- 
ness to cooperate so apparent that he 
soon regained the respect and backing of 
officials at all levels. 

e Grandfather's Theory—Nelson Rocke- 
feller is a handsome and well-frocked 
proof that the traditional American se- 
quence of shirtsleeves-to-shirtsleeves in 
three generations can be upset by proper 
training. John D., Sr., reared John D., 
Jr., on the theory that money was some- 
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Irrigation history was made in the 
Pacific Northwest on Feb. 14. The 
Tieton irrigation project, in Wash- 
ington’s apple-growing Yakima Val- 
ley, became the first federal reclama- 
tion project in the country to repay 
its entire construction cost. 

e Big Chief Krug—Secretary of the 
Interior J. A. Krug was on hand to 
accept a check for $19,630.98—final 
payment on the $3,597,479 that the 
Bureau of Reclamation laid out for 
the project. While in Washington 
for the ceremony, Krug made a call 
on the Yakima Indians, was formally 
inducted into the tribe (picture, 





Cost of Irrigation Project Repaid in Full 





Yakima gave Secretary Krug wampum and welcome. 
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above) by Chief Thomas K. Yallup. 

Over-all total cost to date of all 
Bureau of Reclamation projects in 
the Northwest (including Grand 
Coulee) is $335,700,000. Of this, 
$126,266,000 is to be repaid by the 
water-users who benefit from the proj- 
ects. (Power sale is to pay the rest.) 
e Payment Prompt—Contracts for re- 
payment run over a long term. Instal- 
ments of about $30 million have 
already come due. Less than $1 mil- 
lion of this is in arrears; the rest has 
been paid promptly. But Tieton is 
the only project that has been en- 
tirely repaid. 








thing to be earned, not received as a 
shower of manna from above. Wealth 
imposed obligations. One of these was 
intelligent philanthropy, not aimless 
charity filling every outstretched palm. 

John D., Jr., incorporated his beliefs 
in Rockefeller Center. Coming at the 
worst of the depression, the vast con- 
struction made jobs. It also proved to be 
a profitable investment. He in tum 
brought up his children in the paths of 
thrift and simplicity. It was a discern- 
ing master who cast Nelson for the part 
of a poor beggar in a school play. At 
Dartmouth he got an allowance of 
$1,500 a year, from which he was ex- 
pected to pay his board and _ tuition, 
make charitable contributions, and have 
10% left over for savings. 

Of the five boys, Nelson was the most 
original and adventurous. As a young- 


ster he was fished from a sewer manhole 
by a scandalized bodyguard. Nelson’s re- 
action was that of a balked researcher: 
“How was I to know what was down 
there if I didn’t climb down and see?” 
He is credited with sparking his father’s 
repudiation of prohibition by taking him 
on a tour of 25 speakeasies. 

e Business Background—Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s business career began with a 
clerkship in the Chase National Bank, 
a family institution headed by his uncle 
Winthrop Aldrich. Thereafter he sold 
space in Rockefeller Center, ultimately 
becoming head of this towering devel- 
opment. 

In 1937, he made a comprehensive 
tour of Latin America. This region has 
remained a major interest ever since. 

Nelson Rockefeller got his wartime 
ideas on Latin America to President 






Roosevelt through Harry H_ pkip 
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never quite understood how Roosilihed 
accepted him so cordially, kn. win: fi ago— 
“I am a Republican.” He bo: :oy; 3 Pan-/ 
of Roosevelt’s phrases to exp oss ted 
cial convictions: vs off 
“I believe the peace and ecy;@ and / 
the world depend on rising st ind,;,iliMnd_ cc 
living of the people and the croy,i/ut th 
democracy. pmalga 
“Only by making freedom ‘rom fig fin 
and fear a reality can the people o{firovide 
world have security and peac:.” it ha 


eTo Meet the Challenge-)™ the 0 
Rockefeller’s office high in Rockeifi&eompl 
Center displays his modern taste i:,Mnge of 
Nearby are the desks of trusted aimsh to 
ates whom he has brought from {would 
Washington assignments. His athe, stock! 
brothers hold forth in nearby suite, MMe met 
family councils are frequent. Theqimong pé 
general agreement among tlicm @es and 
American business must broaden irs—Jua 
sympathies and its field of action gould 

















is to meet the challenge of the modijmpetit 
world. oposa 

“Challenge” is one of Nelson’s fgmwith | 
ite words. He once described his cooieas A 


nator’s job as “a creative, positive q™mthe ¢ 
lenge involving a human side andjeas ce! 
integration of all phases of life.” OngMhave : 
own now, Nelson Rockefeller’s proggm-citclit 
for Latin American development ™ rout 
challenge of even greater proportion meet 
ent t 
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Airline Puzzle 

Rumor has TWA and ? 
American merging. But it is 
likely. Plan for a single { 
carrier also crops up again. 
















Sepa 

Rumors regarding the fate of TW ™ivorce 
international division have been fof! oper 
ing the aviation world this week. \@o A. 
persistent is one to the effect i exe 
TWA and Pan American Airways woes m 


merge. Another is the perennial qj issu 
about the formation of a single An dist 
unce 


can flag line to handle all overseas 
trafic. Howard Hughes, who conti 
TWA through his Hughes Tool ( 
is reported to be in favor of one or 
of these plans. 
e Sen. Brewster Says—Some support 
lent to the latter rumor by a statem 
of Sen. Owen Brewster in an intev@™§INVA 
with Aviation News, a McGraw! 
publication. He says it is his opinignsolic 
that “Hughes has come to the same cffthis 
clusion on international air transpqs on 
that two other sensible men hagvair-24 
namely Mr, William Patterson j™.p.h. 
United Air Lines and myself.” (Brquse. I 
ster and Patterson are both enthusia™nditi 
advocates of a flag line operated joinffate 4 
by interested domestic carriers.) es an 
The rumor mill seems to be givigtd ord 
forth more smoke than fire, thougges are 


spute 
plans | 
/-Feb 
ment 


for be 
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what has happened. Hughes ap- 
ied «©=- Pan-Am _—soficials—-several 
1 Wing lm ago—with a proposal to amalga- 
rows qe Pan-Am indicated that it wasn't 
ted in his proposition. ‘Then 
.; offered Brewster his support. — 
Cur and Against—I’here are a lot of 
t indaplillind cons to the merger proposi- 
Rut the cons seem to predominate. 
malgamation would ease ‘WA's 
ag financial probiems. It would 
rovide Pan-Am with the domestic 
( it has been avidly seeking. 
ige~| the only way such a union could 
 ockeigilmoomplished would be through an 
iste inmmge of stock (Pan-Am just hasn t 
ted aaimsh to buy T'WA’s assets outright). 
I would make Hughes ‘Tool Co. a 
fatheram stockholder—probably the biggest 
Suite e merged company. And thé clash 
‘Therifong personalities between Howard 
lem des and Pan-Am’s two biggest stock- 
oadenfgrs—Juan Trippe and Victor Eman- 
tion {Mould be something to watch. 
© moiqgmpetitors Would Yell—An authen- 
oposal for the merger would be 
n’s fafmvith loud screams from American 
‘is cogmeas Airlines and Northwest Air- 
tive the other two U. S. lines with 
> andieas certificates. TWA and North- 
”” Onf@have announced plans for a joint 
proggmcircling route, with ‘T'WA’s east- 
ent da route and Northwest’s westbound 
rtiongm meeting at Snanghai. If the mer- 
ent through, TWA’s round-the- 
trafic would go instead to Pan- 
Northwest’s only competitor in 
Pacific. American Overseas’ poten- 
id P plight, with its two transatlantic 
., .gpetitors merged, is obvious. 
It Md the Civil Aeronautics Board, on 
basis of all of its past pronounce- 
s, would probably oppose the mer- 


tv 
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Separation?—TWA does not plan 
TWHivorce its domestic and interna- 
1 fil operations in any event, accord- 
x. Mito A. V. Leslie, chairman of the 
ct executive committee and a 
sommes man. On the same day that 
ial qe issued his statement, however, 
Am@F rye, long-time president of TWA, 
seas @@unced his resignation. Frye’s ma- 
ont@™spute with Hughes had been over 
| Q@lans for the international division 
yr bq —Feb.22’47,p31). And this dis- 

ment was one of the reasons Frye 
ort wm for bowing out. 


cn@iNVAIR’S TRANSPORT 


bnsolidated-Vultee’s annual report, 
this week, said the company has 
rs on hand for “more than 150” 
ait-240’s. The 240 is a twin-engine, 
m.p.h. commercial transport for air- 
use. It is fitted with a pressurized, 
mditioned cabin that will accom- 
ate 40 passengers. Four domestic 
es and three foreign carriers have 
‘d orders for the new plane. First de- 
es are scheduled for this summer. 
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Cliffs Fight Settled 


Eaton-inspired compromise 
for iron company leaves delicate 
balance of power in Cleveland 
ore andcoal empire undisturbed. 


Everything is serene once more in the 
exclusive little circle of Cleveland com- 
panies that dominate the midwestern 
iron ore and coal business. 

Robert R. Young's Pittston Co. has 

suddenly called off its rowdy and unpre- 
dictable campaign to turn out the old- 
line management of Chiffs Corp. and its 
subsidiary Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 
(BW -—Jan.4'47,p17). With  Pittston’s 
threat removed, the traditional balance 
of power in ore and coal now seems 
safe again. 
e Lineup—Apparently everyone involved 
is pretty well satisfied with the way the 
fight turned out. Cliffs Corp. Chairman 
W. G. Mather and President Edward 
B. Greene avoid further embroilment in 
a roughhouse for which they have no 
taste. Pittston, a minority stockholder 
in Cliffs, and Harold G. Cutright, its 
representative on the Cliffs board, liqui 
date—without loss of face—a campaign 
they had little chance of winning. Cy- 
rus S. Eaton, Cleveland investment 
banker, plays peacemaker in the dispute, 
a role he always enjoys. 

Under the terms of the settlement, 
Pittston has sold its 34,500 shares of 
Cliffs Corp. stock to Otis & Co., Eaton’s 
investment banking firm. Cutright has 
resigned from the Cliffs board. To re- 
place him, the Cliffs directors have 
elected Robert W. Purcell, vice-presi- 


~ 





dent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, which 
also is controlled by Young. His pres- 
ence on the Cliffs board suggests that 
Young's interests won't suffer trom the 
settlement. 
© Lawsuits Dropped—Pittston also has 
withdrawn the three lawsuits that it had 
filed against the Cliffs management 
One of these suits challenged the val 
uation Cliffs Corp. put on its holdings 
of Cleveland-Cliffs common. (They have 
been written down from an origina! 
value of $40 million to $2 million.) An 
other charged that the management was 
trying to straddle a basic conflict of in 
terest because it owns both Cliffs Corp. 
common and Cleveland-Cliffs preferred, 
which has a senior claim on Cleveland 
Cliffs assets and income. The third was 


‘designed to block the plan for the dis- 


solution of Cliffs Corp. and prorata dis 
tribution of its assets that Mather and 
Greene proposed after Cutright opened 
his attack. 

e Merger Next—On their side, Mather 
and Greene have abandoned the disso 
lution plan. Instead, they now plan to 
merge Cliffs Corp. with Cleveland-Cliffs 
to create a combination operating and 
holding company. 

The merger would establish a new 
corporation with assets in the neighbor- 
hood of $90 million. Cliffs Corp., which 
now holds all the Cleveland-Cliffs com- 
mon, would bring into the merger its 
portfolio of assorted steel stocks with a 
present market value of about $25 mil 
lion. Cleveland-Cliffs would contribute 
the extensive ore, coal, and shipping in- 
terests that make it one of the four big 
gest operators in the business. 
¢ Financial Arrangements—Cliffs Corp. 
stockholders would get 2} shares of com- 
mon in the new company. Owners of 


All’s quiet along Lake Erie. Cliffs Corp. chairman W. G. Mather (left) stays 


after a peacemaker’s maneuver by Cyrus S. Eaton in Cleveland's ore squabble. 
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Cleveland-Cliffs $5 preferred would get 
one share of a new $4.50 preferred and 
one share of common to make up for the 
$26.16 in unpaid dividends now backed 
up against their stock. Altogether, the 
new company would have 2,300,000 
shares of common outstanding and 487,- 
238 of preferred. 

Consolidation of the two companies 

would wipe out the accumulated divi- 
dends on the Cleveland-Cliffs preferred 
and at the same time put Cliffs Corp. 
stockholders closer to the operating as- 
sets. 
e Eaton’s Role—The key man in the 
negotiation of the settlement was Cy- 
rus Eaton. Although Eaton has never 
missed a chance to play peacemaker 
since his early days, when he wanted to 
be a Baptist minister, he had more at 
stake this time than just a love of peace 
and harmony. 


Otis & Co. holds 24,000 shares of 


Cliffs Corp. stock (in addition to the . 


block it has just taken off Pittston’s 
hands). Consequently, when Cutright 
began firing off broadsides at Mather 
and Greene, Eaton found himself in an 
uncomfortable spot. He was caught in 
the middle of a fight between two good 
friends of his, and it was very much to 
his interest to get things straightened 
out. 

e Two Sides—On one side, Eaton had 
a long-standing alliance with Robert 
Young. And as a director of Chesapeake 
& Ohio, he could see that Young’s roads 
might suffer from the loss of the con- 
siderable coal and ore tonnage that 
Cleveland-Cliffs controls. 

On the other side, Eaton owed an 

old debt to W. G. Mather. Years ago, 
Mather openly broke with his brother 
Samuel and went to the aid of Eaton 
who was involved in a series of spectac- 
ular operations in steel stocks. Together 
Eaton and Mather kept Bethlehem from 
swallowing up Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube. 
e Cliffs Corp.’s Start—One of the results 
of this joint venture was the formation 
in 1929 of Cliffs Corp., which was in- 
tended to be the top company in an 
integrated iron-and-steel operation. 
Eaton turned over to the new company 
the assortment of steel shares he had as- 
sembled—then valued at about $37 mil- 
lion. The Mathers arranged for Cleve- 
land-Cliffs to swap its stock for Cliffs 
Corp. common on a. share-for-share 
basis. 

In addition to this obligation, Eaton 
has more recent ties to the Mather in- 
terests. Cleveland-Cliffs markets the ore 
produced by his Steep Rock Iron Co., 
now developing a new ore body in Can- 
ada. Steep Rock needs prestige behind 
it, and prestige is something that Cleve- 
land-Cliffs has to spare. 

e The Solomon Touch—Eaton was in 
Canada when the fight on the Cliffs 
board started. When he got back to 
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Cleveland, he ducked reporters and care- 
fully avoided taking any pools stand. 
Meanwhile, he started working on both 
sides in an effort to arrange some sort 
of compromise. 

As things turned out, the job wasn’t 

as hard as it looked. Clevelanders agree 
that Mather and Greene control more 
than the two-thirds vote of the Cliffs 
Corp. stock that would have been 
needed to put through their dissolution 
plan. Hence, Cutright and Pittston 
could not have won on a showdown. 
e End Result—But Mather and Greene 
were not used to the knock-down-drag- 
out methods that are standard tactics 
for Young’s lieutenants. Mather is 89 
years old. Greene is in poor health. Both 
shrank from publicity. 

As a result, Eaton was able to swing 
a deal that pays his old debt to Mather, 
strengthens his own position in Cliffs- 
Corp., and certainly does no harm to 
his old associate Young. 





JUDGMENT DAY 





That your tea may tickle your 
palate, a Boston gentleman sits 
in sober judgment at a tasting 
ritual in New York. He is Stand- 
ard Brands tea buyer, Robert A. 
Lewis, one of seven members 
of the United States Board of 
Tea Experts. And he isn’t regis- 
tering disgust; it’s just that tea 
sampling isn’t a swallowing job. 
With the return of oolongs and 
greens from Formosa and Japan, 
the board met last week, for the 
first time since 1942, to fix the 
standards of quality for the re- 
vived tea imports. 











Cracking Whisk 


New process for q 
aging breaks liquor into 
components, then reassem 
it. Trade takes it seriously, 


A quick-maturing process for ; 
whisky is an ancient dreai) of 
tillers. The traditional aged-in the-y, 
method, necessary for a mellow, § 
flavored product, is slow and profit, 
suming. Ever since repeal, one , 
quick-aging process after another 
been announced, only to be proved 
satisfactory. The industry natural; 
to view news of such 
processes with skepticism. 

But the recent announcement } 
Louisville Distilleries, Inc., had signe 
contract with Disticraft, Inc., Chic 
for installation of a new process { 
would mature whisky in 72 hours 
ated a stir in the trade. Louisville | 
tilleries is a new company, but its 
ecutives are old-line whisky makcrs; 1 
observers consider them too expcrien 
to be willing to try out a completely 
practical process. 

e Cracking Process—The secret D 
craft process uses principles similar 
the cracking process for refining pe 
leum products, according to comp 
officials. The process breaks new whi 
into its component parts and then 
assembles it minus the objectiond 
elements that are now removed 
lengthy aging in charred wood ca 

The company says independent ch 
ical analyses have shown that the pro 
produces a mellow palatable whi 
comparable in quality to a three-year 
straight product. 

e The Deal—Under its contract, Lo 
ville Distilleries will: 

e Pay 15¢-a-gallon royalty for the Di 
craft equipment and process. 

e Pay installation charges of $12, 
for its initial 50-bbl.-a-day unit. 

e Use whisky made from not less t! 
35% small grains; turn out a bott 
product not less than 85 proof. 

The distillery will market its n 

product (retail price: about $3.75 a fit 
under the name “Four Square.” | 
label will state, in place of the custom 
age, that the product is made by 
Disticraft method. 
e 40-Year Job—Inventor of the n 
process is Clarence W. Kraft, presid 
of Disticraft. An engineer and form 
shipyard and dock company offic 
Kraft declares he arrived at the proc 
after 40 years of experimentation. 

Disticraft is offering its process 
other distillers on the same contr 
basis. The firm plans to put on 
national advertising campaign as $000 
other distillers sign up. 
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AAR.’s Rival? 


Membership in Young's 
ew group open fo railroads, 
abor, and the public. His roads 
.re sole carrier members so far. 


Four months ago, Robert R. Young, 
peppery chairman of the Chesapeake & 
Yio, dealt his fellow rail executives a 
avage kick in the shins by pulling his 
hree roads out of the Assn. of American 
Railroads (BW —Oct.19’46,p18). This 
yeek he followed through by announc- 


ing dramatically that he had formed his 


wn rival organization, the Federation 
for Railway Progress. 
¢Goal—This is the organization that 
foung hopes will eventually supplant 
the A.A.R. He is shooting, he says, for 
) million members, drawn from rail- 
roads, railroad security holders, railroad 
labor, and the general public. 

The affairs of the federation will be 


if handled by an executive council con- 


sisting of representatives of each of the 
membership classifications. But there 
will also be an advisory committee of 
prominent citizens who will meet eight 
to ten times a year. 

¢ Big Names—Heading this list of chap- 
erons is Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., for- 
mer Secretary of State. Other members 
include Clare Booth Luce, Adm. Wil- 
liam F, Halsey, M. Lincoln Schuster 
(Simon & Schuster), Charles Edison, 
former governor of New Jersey, Philip 
La Follette, and Albert S. Goss, Master 
of the National Grange. 

There is no fixed limit on the number 
of members on ‘the advisory committee. 
Other names will be added, and one 
or more of them undoubtedly will repre- 
sent labor. 
¢ Objectives—The objects of the federa- 
tion as Young outlines them are: 

(1) To inform the public about all 
matters concerning railroads; 

(2) To modernize facilities and equip- 
ment for more efficient freight and pas- 
senger service; 

(3) To bring about an equitable bal- 
ance among wages, return on invest- 
ment, and railroad rates; 

(4)To staff railroad management with 
younger, more energetic personnel; 

(5) To abolish what Young terms 
monopolistic practices in railroad opera- 
tion and rate-making. 

All these are familiar doctrines of the 
gospel according to Young. So is the 
promise that the new association will 
not lobby for legislation to exempt the 
roads from the antitrust laws, but will 
promote greater competition among the 
carriers, 

* Big Job—One of the federation’s first 
projects will be a study of interregional 
freight rate differentials, one of the 
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“Rail splitter” Robert R. Young (left) 


touchiest questions in railroading today. 
No one will be surprised if the study 
provides additional ammunition for the 
Justice Dept. in its attack on railroad 
rate-making practices. 

The federation, Young says, will also 
investigate such national issues as the 
St. Lawrence waterway, a project that 
most railroad men have fought bitterly. 
And it will work on plans for consolidat- 
ing the 135 Class I railroads of he U.S. 
into some 25 major systems, an old 
dream that Young has often publicized. 
e Dues—The cost of membership in the 
association will range from $2 a year 
(for the general public) to the $90,000 
that Young’s roads will contribute. 
Labor organizations will pay 2¢ a mem- 
ber, with a minimum of $100 and a 
maximum of $5,000. All members will 
get a monthly magazine, Railway 
Progress, which will make its initial 
appearance in members’ mailboxes with- 
in a week. 

The only railroad members of the 
federation so far are Young’s own roads 
—C.&O., Pere Marquette, and Nickel 
Plate. Young’s critics conclude from 
this that other roads have cold-should- 
ered his invitation to bolt the A.A.R. 
and join him. If he had felt any nibbles, 
they reason, he would have delayed an- 
nouncement of the new organization 
until his allies were ready. 

e No Laughing Matter—Nevertheless, 
orthodox railroaders are in no mood to 
laugh off Young’s latest attack. There 
are all sorts of cross currents and dis- 
agreements beneath the surface of the 
railroad industry. And while Young may 
not find anyone willing to join his 
parade at the moment, there is no tell- 
ing what will happen in the future. If, 


of C. & O. now has his own railway 
association. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. (right), heads its advisory committee. 


for instance, Young should succeed in 
getting control of the huge New York 
Central (BW —Feb.8’47,p66), the whole 
picture might change overnight. 

In any case, the united front the roads 
had hoped to present, especially to the 
Dept. of Justice, is shot to pieces now. 
That by itself is enough to make the 
industry swear under its breath when- 
ever Young or his new federation is 
mentioned. 


Ads in Coronet 


Increasing costs force 
Esquire, Inc.’s, pocket magazine 
to discontinue its dependence 
on circulation revenue alone. 


Che bogey of soaring costs that haunts 
all publishers again flapped dramatically 
into the news last week. Coronet, sec- 
ond ranking pocket-size magazine (after 
Reader’s Digest), announced that next 
fall it will break its own tradition and 
accept advertising. 

e Circulation Income Not Enough—F or 
host of its ten-year history Coronet 
(owned by Esquire, Inc.) has made 
money on circulation alone. Now that 
this is becoming increasingly difficult 
because of paper, labor, and editorial 
expenses, it will seek to bolster its reve- 
nue through ads. It might have sought 
a solution by reducing its editorial con- 
tent or raising its price above 25¢. It 
chose to add advertising after surveys 
indicated that readers would accept it. 

The rates and the circulation guaran- 

tees that Coronet will offer advertisers 
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have not yet been determined. Its cir- 
culation currently is about 2,500,000 
plus an extra 500,000 in school sub- 
scriptions. Best guess on rates is ap- 
proximately $2 per thousand, ' 
e Publishing History—Esquire, Inc., is 
controlled by David A. Smart and Alfred 
Smart, brothers. David is president, 
Alfred secretary and treasurer. They 
started on their lucrative career by pub- 
lishing Apparel Arts, a trade paper. 
They climbed into the big time by 
launching Esquire in 1933 as a class 
magazine for men, at 50¢ a copy. They 
used super-surfaced paper, splashed color 
and art lavishly through its pages, and in 
general modeled it after the successful 
women’s magazines—but with a leer. 
Coronet began in 1936 as a class 
magazine for arty intellectuals. After 


three years of only mediocre success in- 


sowing culture, the Smart brothers 
shifted Coronet to frank mass appeal. 
The editorial formula now combines 
original articles of general interest, pic- 
ture stories, and pictures. 

To date, the Smarts’ only publishing 

flops have been Home Furnishing Arts, 
a furniture trade paper, and Ken, a 
weekly news magazine. These were 
promptly junked when they failed to 
catch on. 
e Earnings Record—Coronet and Es- 
quire have pushed the firm’s gross reve- 
nue up among those of top-level na- 
tional magazine publishers. On_ its 
compartively small circulation of 650,- 
000, Esquire magazine alone grossed 
more than $6,000,000 last year, making 
it fifteenth among all magazires. 

The firm’s various enterprises—includ- 
ing Esquire, Coronet, Apparel Arts— 
should gross close to $16,000,000 for 
the year ending Mar. 31, 1947. That 
compares with $11,500,000 last year, 
and $6,000,000 in fiscal 1938, the year 
of incorporation. Net earnings after 
taxes this year are estimated between 
$950,000 and $1,000,000, roughly $2.65 
a share on the approximately 450,000 
shares outstanding. 

e Interests in Other Fields—The other 
Esquire, Inc., ventures include: 

(1) The four-year-old Coronet In- 
structional Films, a competitor to En- 
cyclopedia Britannica in the educational 
film field. 

(2) A calendar division, using art 
from Esquire and Coronet, which sold 
more than 4,000,000 units ($1,000,000 
worth) last vear. 

(3) Reprint books of Esquire and 
Coronet stories and articles. 

(4) A transcribed radio program, now 
being sponsored in different localities 
by 100 department stores and men’s 
stores. The programs feature men’s 
fashion tips by Esquire’s fashion editor. 

(5) A 24-story office building, recently 
purchased, on the edge of Chicago's 
loop. The company will occupy half the 
building, lease the other half. 
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Auction Forecast 


The National Society of 
Auctioneers says its business is 
improving. And that’s bad news 
for other businesses. 


The “colonels” are feeling pretty good 
these days. Their profession, which 
weathered some dismal times during the 
war years, now sees bright skies ahead. 
And good business for the colonels 
usually means bad business for the gen- 
eral economy. 

The “colonels” are the nation’s auc- 
tioneers. Their business is to dispose of 
overstocks, of distress merchandise, to 
raise the money a businessman needs 
to stave off bankruptcy. Why an auction- 
eer is generally addressed as Colonel is 
lost in antiquity. One legend has it 
that, once upon a time, a real Army 
colonel substituted for an auctioneer, a 
friend of his, who was ill. He liked the 
experience, took up the profession, did 
well at it, and gave currency to the be- 


< 


F. G. Morse, optimistic “colonel.” 
lief that all auctioneers are colonels. 
e History Repeats—Be that as it may, 
the auction business is definitely im- 
proving. ‘Take that on the authority of 
National Society of Auctioneers, of St. 
Louis, now in its second year of exis- 
tence, and flourishing. The years follow- 
ing the first world war were a lush time 
for auctioneers. And today, according 
to John A. MacClintock, secretary and 
treasurer of the society, all signs point to 
history repeating itself. 

There was a recent call, for instance, 


from the owner of a chain of 

stores in the Midwest. He 1x 

the services of an auctioneer to ] 

his stocks. There was another ca 

Louis from a large manufacti cer , 

men’s clothing to help liquidate , $5 

000 inventory. 

e Dark Days—During the war, busir 

fell off considerably, according + 

Clintock. Supply was seldom 

than demand. Available goods 

easily be sold through regular distrib 

tion channels, OPA price ceilings playe; 

havoc with auctioneers. ‘7 
The auctioneer has also been scycr¢}; 


handicapped in obtaining war surply 


goods, MacClintock asserts. Prioritig 
worked against him. So did the pu: 
chases made by jobbers and other diy 
tributors before he could get a chang: 
to move in. Livestock was the exccptioy 
during the war years; the auctioncer 4 
ways found a welcome on cattle farm 
e Sources of Business—That wasn’t su: 
prising; livestock auctions normally hay¢ 
been one of the mainstays of the pro- 
fession. Used cars are another. The two 
will probably continue to lead the 
parade, according to MacClintock. 

He sees another potential source of 
business—sometime in the future—in re. 
frigerators and other electrical appli 
ances. Reasoning behind this expecta 
tion is that huge consumer demand may 
result in dealer overenthusiasm and over 
buying today, which would mean dis 
tress selling later. 
© New Group Formed—The founding of 
the society stemmed from a chance con: 
versation between MacClintock and 
F. G. Morse, a successful St. Louis 
auctioneer. Morse mentioned that he 
carried a membership card in the Inter 
national Assn. of Auctioneers—but paid 
no dues, attended no meetings. 

MacClintock investigated, discovered 
that the association, founded about 
1910, was defunct. He and Morse esti- 
mated that there are about 50,000 
auctioneers of one kind or another in 
the country. Feelers were sent to 500, 
brought 200 replies encouraging devel: 
opment of a new association. 

The society became an entity in Janv- 
ary, 1946. It now has 650 paid-up men- 
bers at $10 a year. 

Jack Gordon, Chicago, is president; 
Morse is first vice-president. 

MacClintock, now 61, is not an 

auctioneer himself. He is a retired rail 
roader. He is a student of auctioneering 
methods, however, and is writing a book 
on methods and techniques. 
e Markets Planned—Anticipating 3 
bright future, the society is planning to 
establish a series of National Farmers «& 
Auction Markets. They will be financed 
by the farmers and farm equipment 
dealers in the areas they serve. Pans 
have been drawn by architects for the 
first, which will be established at Her- 
culaneum, Mo. 
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That was the reaction of many a motor control designer when he first saw 

the white interior of the Allen-Bradley solenoid starter enclosure. Enameling 

the cabinet a brilliant white on the inside instead of black may seem a small thing. 

But maintenance men throughout industry have discovered how this patented 

white interior reflects light and illuminates the starter in dark locations—how it 
makes installation and inspection easy. 

This is just one of the many exclusive features of the Allen-Bradley solenoid 

starter —features that have made it the most popular and also “the most widely 

imitated motor starter on the market.” Write for information. Allen-Bradley 

Company, 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 


QUALITY MOTOR CONTROL 
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NOW! 250 OUT OF EVERY 
1000 SOUNDSCRIBERS 
ARE GOING TO USERS WHO 
WANT MORE OF THEM! 





As fast as they’re built, one out of every four SoundScribers goes 
<3 to present users. The reason why is simple. They have learned 
how amazingly efficient and useful SoundScriber is in their business. 
They want more of them! 







You can decide for yourself how SoundScriber can help you 
2) mow down mountains of dictation in less time and keep your 
secretary happy, too. Let us give you the facts today. 






SoundScriber is the revolutionary new electronic disc dictation 
© system that records and reproduces your voice crystal clear on 
a flat, unbreakable plastic dise. Costs less to buy and less to operate 
than other types of dictating equipment. It’s a thoroughly engineered, 
fully perfected mechanism—rugged, fool-proof, easy to use. 







SoundScriber discs can be filed like a letter, mailed flat for regular 
postage. Seven-inch dise holds up to 30 minutes of natural voice 


dictation, costs a few pennies. 

These are reasons why there are nearly 50,000 SoundScribers in 
& use today, doing thousands of important jobs for all kinds of 
businesses and professions—large and small. Get all the facts on 
SoundScriber today. Return this coupon now! 













The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. B-3 | 
New Hoven 4, Connecticut | 














ce | 
COMPANY | 
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CITY _STATE l 
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Not “Easy Business” 


Sirs: 

May we take this opportunity f ¢; 
plimenting you on your Trend, * \¢¢\. 
of the Export Market” [BW Jan: 
"47,p104]. 

It is refreshing to see such an arti 
in a responsible business publicat 
here in the United States. Far to) m 
manufacturers in this country ; Ci 
neglecting the export market tid. 
the belief that they have no nec: { 
now and that, if and when they do; 
it, they can always step into it and pij 
up their share of “easy business.” \ 
would like to order 1,000 reprints of t 


article. 

A. A. Singd 
Simmons Products Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Tax Inequities 
Sirs: 

It is delightful to have Business Wed 
go into so exhaustive a tax study as t! 
covered in the Feb. 1 Report to Exex 
tives. 

There is a vast additional field t! 
you might consider playing with 
concerns a host of technical inequit: 
within the tax law. When you really g: 
interested in that phase of the stud 
should be glad to work with you. 

J. K. Lasse 
J. K. Lasser & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


]. K. Lasser, noted public accountai 
and income tax authority, has alread 
established himself as a working parti: 
with the American public through li J( 
popular annual guide to tax-filing-with 
out-headaches—‘‘Your Income Tax.” 


Hits Small Companies 


Sirs: CHI 
: a . WIN’ 
It seems to me that “Our Tax Struc ban 


ture” [BW —Feb.1’47,p39] is one of th 
best Reports to Executives that yo 
have published. I have a strong feelin 
that, in many of the discussions of th 
subject, too little attention is paid 
what you discuss under the subhe: 
“What is Taxable Income?”, partici 
larly such things as the Treasury « 
quirements with regard to research ¢ 
penses and depreciation. 

I am particularly impressed with you 
statement that the present position ‘ 
the Treasury penalizes small compant 
which are less able to take the long-tim 
viewpoint with regard to expenditur 
for research. This seems to me to be 1 py 
only true but also very important, and! 


is something which I have been arguin 
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Note to 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 


CHICAGO - DETROIT - PITTSBURGH - BUFFALO: TORONTO 
WINNIPEG - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
VANCOUVER + PHILADELPHIA - HAVANA + MONTREAL 








It’s easy to fool yourself on insurance 
“costs.” A low premium may bea symp- 
tom of dangerous insurance illness — 
under-insurance, unprotected hazards, 
biased or inexperienced advisers,~ or 
other serious maladies. The fact is, it 





takes trained experts to produce a busi- 





ness insurance program that is compre- 








hensive as well as economical. That is 





our job, and has been for over a century. 
We have “‘no axe to grind but yours.” 
We plan, negotiate and service complete 
business insurance programs. We rep- 
resent your interests as intermediary 
between you and the insurance com- 
panies. Perhaps we can help you by 
better service, at no extra charge. Why 
not send for a J&H representative and 


talk it over! 


BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1845 


























Dunking’s good for doughnuts, 


BUT DON’T DEPEND ON IT 
FOR WOOD 


Dousing or soaking lumber in a preservative—no matter 
what kind—is no substitute for pressure impregnation. 
A sound piece of construction lumber resists the pene- 
tration of liquids, and that resistance has to be overcome 
by vacuum and pressure to provide real protection. 
That’s why American Lumber—whether Wolmanizing* 
for protection against decay and termites, Minalith- 
flameproofing*, or creosoting—uses only the pressure 
process. You're assured of maximum dependability what- 
ever your requirements. 













CREOSOTING 








*Registered FLAMEPROOFING 


trademarks 
WOLMANIZING 


1656 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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at every opportunity for man, 

aul T. 
Professor of Industrial Engi: 
Virginia Polytechnic Inst., 
Blacksburg, Va. 


The Tax Limit 


Sirs: 
Considering the tremendou 





of your publication, it is regret: able 


Business Week’s Report to | x¢c 


entitled, “Our Tax Structur 
Feb.1’47,p39], subordinates + 
— of ascertaining the : 
imit of all taxation. 
Government is our biggest 


ness, selling services for payment 


taxes. It is not above all busi: 
but is equally subject to them 
A private business that fixes i! 
to suit real, fancied, and 
needs and then prices its pr 


proportion, will just not cont nue 
business if the result is over-pricing 


There is a psychological price 


ernment services that cannot be 
exceeded and which is not offset by 


creased service volume. 


Economists seem to be under | 
sure to revise their former beliefs + 


taxes cannot safely exceed 20% 


national income. There is rather st 


evidence that the revision sh: 
downward. 


Seeking out undertaxed items to bi 
them in line with general overt 
seems to be the tax makers’ chief ¢ 


cern. 
Compliance with this proced 
easily discredit the Republican 1 
in Congress before 1948. We are 
the way of overtaxing ourselves 


major depression again. The averag 
total taxation from 1921 to 1929 
12.5% of the national income. In pl 


of attempting the impossible 


equitably apportioning an int 
tax burden, there should be a defi 
ascertaining of the tolerable limits 
both taxes and of deficit spendings. 


Frederic W. 
Financial & Economic 


Research Bureau, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


We share your concern over the p1 


lem of holding federal expenditu 
level which can safely be borne 
economy. 
tain it is possible to measure \ 


precision the tolerable limit of ta. 
For one thing, comparisons of 


with national income over a pe 


volve the problem of how transfer | 
ments, and the taxes levied to fin: 
them, should be treated. Such pave 


ran to less than 1% of government 


penditures in 1929, whereas th 
account for as much as a quarter 


ernment expenditures in future \¢ 





We would not argue that taxes levic 
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|, Makes exact-size copies in 25 sec- 
without stencils or inks! Type, 
draw, or print on ordi- 
nary translucent paper. 
That’s your Master— 
ready to turn out as 
many duplicates as you 
wish. Each will be a pos- 
itive (not negative) 
copy with lines and im- 
ges reproduced in the color you pre- 
—black, blue, red, or sepia, 

























Simply place your Master on de- 
ired type of Ozalid material and feed 
into the Streamliner. In this way, you 
un “color code” work of different de- 
~artments, etc.! 


814x 11-inch copies cost one cent 
rach! Thus, the Streamliner gives you 
seatest economy in short runs, and the 
reatest economy in longer runs when 
executive” quality is essential. 


For example, Ozalid Black Line 
bints match typed originals so ex- 
«tly that they are used as dignified 
form letters, etc.—with personalized 
eadings added to the prints with the 
zyme typewriter that produced Master. 


Another thing—Ozalid prints are de- 
vered completely dry...can be used 
mmediately ...cannot be smudged. 
actically no limitations as to size! 
four Masters can be up to 42 inches 
ide, any length. A manifold account- 
g report or engineering drawing a 
indred yards long is no problem. Sim- 
ly feed into Streamliner on roll of 
Walid paper. 

»: Allows new, more efficient rou- 
nes! You can type or write on trans- 
cent file cards—the same as on opaque 
ines. But by doing so, 
ou gain this impor- 
ant advantage: Now— 
t the first time—any 
trd can be copied in 
45 seconds, whenever > 
eeded—completely — 
liminating retyping 

























‘THE OZALID 
STREAMLINER- 


Most versatile office machine 





with possibility sof errors in transcrip- 
tion ... and photocopying, which ordi- 
narily takes up to 30 times as Idng for 
only a negative copy. 


What’s more, 3 x 5 file cards are re- 
produced in the new Streamliner for 
less than one-quarter of a cent each, 


Translucent file cards look and feel 

like opaque cards...are easier to file 
...can be ordered in any size or pat- 
tern... remain permanent—in and out 
of your files! 
3. Reproduces 90% of your incoming 
mail! 9 out of 10 letters, invoices, re- 
ports you receive are 
sufficiently translu- 
cent to produce legi- 
ble file or pass-on 
copies—an invaluable 
aid for busy offices 
slowed down by ex- 
pensive photocopy- 
ing or manual transcription. 





4.Does “Impossible” jobs like this— 
unerringly! 

Assume that the information in Column 
A (next illustration) has to be carried 
in 20 similar reports... but the figures 
to be inserted in other columns will 
vary. Here’s how you eliminate hours 
of repeat typing, spacing, drawing with 
the new Ozalid Streamliner. 


1. Simply make 20 Ozalid translucent 
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prints direct from your typed original. 
2. On these add the variable informa- 
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tion. 3. Each print can now be used as 
a Master to produce as many addi- 
tional Ozalid copies as are desired! 


Think what this means—for the first 
time you can make Master copies di- 
rect from your original Master! 


These are only a few of the short 
cuts possivle when you have an Ozalid 
Streamliner, 


Learn the whole amazing story—how 
you can even reproduce photographs 
in seconds. See the 10 different types 
of Ozalid reproductions you can make 
in your own office. 


Mail the attached coupon today. No 
obligation! 





DEPT. 227 
Gentlemen: 
Please send free Ozalid Systems book- 
let . . . and Ozalid prints of typed, 
drawn, printed, and photographic ma- 
terial. 





Position 





Company intiae 
Addr 











GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION 


OZALID 


DIVISION OF 


Johnson City, New York 


Ozalid in Canada 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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New permanent home of Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, manufacturers of 
precision-built equipment for Hollywood and personal home movie making presented 
many building problems. Insulux Glass Block gave the answers for precision day- 
lighting, efficient air conditioning, and inexpensive maintenance. Architects are 
Mundie, Jenson, Burke and Havens of Chicago. 


How industry extends precision 


to daylighting 


LTRA-PRECISION manufacturing at 

Bell & Howell’s Chicago plant 
created complicated building 
problems. 


Brightness contrasts had to be 
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OWENS -thiinols 


INSULUX 


GLASS BLOCK 





Insulux Glass Block is made in three sizes, man 
attractive and functional patterns. It is pies 
suitable for new construction or modernization— 
large buildings and small, Investigate! 
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held to a minimum. A completely 
air conditioned plant was required. 
Easy, inexpensive maintenance was 
important. 

The answer to all parts of the 
puzzle was found in Insulux Glass 
Block. 

Insulux prismatic block give soft, 
even light diffusion—true daylight 
control without shades. The high 
insulating value of Insulux panels 
simplifies air conditioning, makes it 
less expensive. Heat loss is low in 
winter; heat gain materially reduced 
in summer, 

Exterior maintenance was prac- 
tically eliminated. The entire build- 
ing has a reinforced concrete frame 
and the Insulux panels cannot rot, 
rust or corrode, and they do not 
need painting. 

Insulux Glass Block may be 
equally well adapted to your busi- 
ness. A request to Dept. D-38, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, In- 
sulux Products Division, Toledo 1, 
Ohio, will bring information on 
uses, advantages and outstanding 
installations of this versatile build- 
ing material. 


finance transfer payments have 0) ¢3 U 
on the economy, of course, b: + ;; 

seem that they have a differen 
other taxes and expenditure 
quently, we doubt whether 
rule can still be applied. 

Because of the technical pr 
volved in measuring the eff 
given tax burden on enterpris¢ 
ployment, we felt that we cou 
more in our report than show 
over-all burden will be sul 
above prewar. 

There seems to be little ear 
of cutting the postwar federa 
much below $25 billion. If nat nufactu 
come in good years averages $16) }i),fiByefore 
or more, we see no reason \\)hy i, 
should not be able to balanc« That Ai 
budget and retire debt without key citi 
burdening enterprise. But we fcc! ‘i the si 





ou 









8S. Be 
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a thorough overhaul of the tax struc: he h 
along lines sketched in the rcport fy abo 
essential. pbably 
ple of | 
Noteworthy Emulation pt pop 
EC 
Sirs: Jan OF 
In a recent issue [BW—Jan.4'47 ps fipnths te 
you commented on the ingenuity offMif he h 
French inventor who put out the nqiesn’t qr 
machine referred to as the “Chalumoyfilits on 1 
of which you showed a picture. psideral 
I feel that you should know that 4M the d 
Reduction Sales Co., 60 East 42#§§nding, 
Street, New York, has for many vedi the ws 
been selling a portable cutting machiiiting li 





which looks much better than the « Big Th 











pictured. Ajirco’s “Radiograph” Big 1 
cut the thickness you mention, will of, and . 
erate on a 90-degree plane, and will aie perior 
cut heavy steel while operating ups@s. Th 
down and overhead. 
Robert C. Pear A 
Editor, Brick Oven Bulletin, 
Brick Oven Bakers, Inc., 120f— 
Port Chester, N. Y. 
Business Week knows, of course, ti y99|— 
metal-cutting devices of this type ha 
been made for a long time in this cou 
try. It used the Jan. 4 picture simply # go} 
show that the French were 
strides in this direction, too, 
60|- 
Economic Report 
Sirs: BB aot 
I was much interested in your |: 
18 Trend on the President’s Econom 
Report and in your statements as to M2 op} 
scrutiny and analysis which it desen 
I am now wondering where I can git 
copy of the report. 0 
Waldo No 
Robbins, Noyes & Jansen, So 
Boston, Mass. os 
he aut 


You can get a copy of the Presiden 
Economic Report by addressing Dost pe 





Edwin G. Nourse, Chairman, Pretfidicate 
dent’s Council of Economic Ad\1s¢! 
Washington, D. C. WSINESS 
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ou Still Have to Wait, But— 


A few makes of new cars can be had immediately in some 
»s, Business Week survey indicates that it takes from three 
nths to. a year to get popular models, despite production increase. 


utomobile production is beginning 
take the edge off the most urgent 
and for passenger cars But the big 
nufacturers still have a long way to 
before they work through their back- 


suchfif/Vhat Are the Chances?—Car dealers in 
Ln key cities surveyed by Business Week 
ccl (if the situation up this way: If a man 
tructiiils he has to have a new car and isn’t 
port fv about make, -model, or color, he 
bbably can get something within a 
ple of weeks. If he wants one of the 
pst popular makes, or has ideas about 
p color and body style, he will have 
plan on waiting anywhere from three 
p ¥ipnths to a year. 
'v off he has an old car to turn in and 
© niesn’t quibble about the allowance he 
imoqmts on it, the gg may speed up 
msiderably. If he is a personal friend 
at Wf the dealer or a customer of long 
+-gifnding, he may be pleasantly surprised 
‘cm the way his number climbs up the 
ichiiting list. 
¢ of™Big Three Are Hardest—Dealers for 
: Big Three—General Motors, Chrys- 
i] of, and Ford—quote the longest wait- 
'| le periods and make the fewest prom- 
pis. The outlook in many cities for 


getting a Studebaker seems to be about 
the same as for a Big Three make; in 
some cases, it’s somewhat easier to get. 

Nash and Packard are available in 

some areas ‘within a couple of months. 
A number of Hudson dealers will 
promise delivery in a matter of weeks. 
And Kaiser-Frazer dealers, giving one 
reason or another, often will talk busi- 
ness on a come-on-over-and-drive-it-away 
basis. 
e The “Extras”—Most dealers are not 
forcing buyers to ‘take an assortment of 
extra equipment—seat covers, heaters, 
side-view mirrors, and the like—with the 
new cars. But if the mamrufacturer puts 
accessories on the models he ships, the 
customer usually has to buy them. As 
one dealer remarked, “‘Who is going to 
pay to take them off?” 

In the popular models backlogs have 
not yet shrunk. New orders are still 
keeping pace with production. Cus- 
tomers grumble about the price, but 
they still put their names on the wait- 
ing list. Here is a sample of the re- 
plies from representative dealers in prin- 
cipal cities covered by the Business 
Week survey. 


Bangor—Buick 


orders placed now 





AUTO PRODUCTION SETS POSTWAR HIGH 
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(he auto industry has been a lot longer hitting a 5,000,000-a-year rate than 
Dist people would have figured at the end of the war. Preliminary estimates 
“Gindicate, however, that it got up to that point last week. 
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Try better paper. Yes, 
— it could be just that 
simple. Go a// the way — use 
Fox River Anniversary Bond, 100% 
cotton fibre, whose quality ‘‘crackles” 
in your fingers. See how white, ac- 
tually brilliant — writing is easier to 
read. Corrections are easy—erasures 
escape the eye. This sturdy paper 
withstands unlimited handling and 
is absolutely permanent (always used 
for insurance policies and legal doc- 
uments). Only a fraction of a cent 
more per letter—-an infinitesimal 
factor in correspondence costs. Bet- 
ter mail—better business—buy Fox 
River. Ask your printer. Fox River 
PAPER CORPORATION, 421-C South 
Appleton St., Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin Papers 






Look through 
the paper... 
see all three! 


1 COTTON FIBRE \ 


25-50-75 or 100% 
COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 


3 MADE “by FOX RIVER” 
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Overheard at the City Club 


MAN IN DARK SUIT: What did you ever do about. your 


employee insurance, Bob? 


MAN IN LIGHT SUIT: I finally decided to let The Travelers 


handle all of it for us. 
2 *“How come you picked The Travelers?” 
ty 3 oO co ¢ y¢ I 


a) “They had a map that bowled me over, Ed. It 
(<7 showed me Travelers offices located all over the 
country. There’s an office near every one of our 11 
plants. That ought to mean better service than we’ve 


ever had before.” 


e “That’s what counts. Prompt, friendly handling 


of claims pays off in employee good will.” 


& sg “You bet it does. And The Travelers ought to 
Ce know their stuff. My insurance man tells me 
they handle more than half a million employee claims 


every year.” 


? 2 ° © 
f 2 *That’s a lot of claims. But how about rates?” 


(sq “Rates are pretty much what your record makes 
6- 
them. They showed me how lots of firms who 


take full advantage ‘of The Travelers safety engineering 
and sickness prevention services have easned Peg 
tially lower rates.” 


“That sounds good. Do you think The Travelers 
‘> could doa job for us?” 


&9 “It’s easy to find out. Those fellows have spe- 
cialists who sit right down with your Travelers 
agent or insurance broker and work out exactly the 


kind of plan you need.” 


On all forms of Employee 
Insurance You will be wey 


served by The Tra the Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Riding 
means 


USINES 


ht” mean delivery vy midsummer; 
wrolet about the same; Chrysler, 
mouth, De Soto, around May or 
“maybe sooner, maybe later’; 
4. “probably a year for a new order.” 
cers are available for immediate deliy- 
Frazers are coming slowly—‘‘no 
mise.” Hudson and Packard dealers 
they could fill an order in 60 days 
Us 
yston—It helps to have a used car 
um in, and prices paid for old cars 
jow. General Motors dealers talk in 
ms of mid-July or later. Hudson says 
mber; Ford, “eight or nine 
nths.” A Kaiser-Frazer dealer has two 
. priced at $2,100 and $2,400, avail- 
at once. They were “supposed to 
¢ been sold to people that could not 
them.” 

York—Most dealers won’t prom- 
anything before midsummer. But 
me customers have received cars 
mer than promised. One Mercury 

now is promising cars in June 
customers who had been told they 
id expect nothing before August. 
ov ing a dealer often helps. 

delphia—Dealers are quoting 
ier waiting periods now than at any 
ne Since postwar production got un- 
way. Many expect further improve- 
ent in the next couple of months. 


Estimates of how long it will take to 
fill a new order range from four to ¢ ight 
months for most makes. 
Atlanta—Waiting time runs anywhere 
from three months to a year on most 
cars. If you have a trade-in, you can get 
a Nash in a month to six weeks. One 
dealer has a Frazer for immediate deliv- 
ery; the order “was deferred by a man 
who is building a home.” 
Cleveland—Hudson can give immedi- 
ate delivery on models that have been 
used as demonstrators; otherwise dealers 
quote four-weeks delivery on an unused 
sedan. Buick quotes June 20 as the 
earliest possible date. Chevrolet is 
booking orders with a wait of from six 
to eight months in prospect. Kaiser- 
Frazer: “It just so happens that a couple 
or three cars are available, since people 
are hesitant about taking delivery dur- 
ing the winter months.” 
Cincinnati—A Pontiac dealer pre- 
dicts a five- to six-month wait and re- 
marks gloomily, ““Things seem to be get- 
ting worse.” Chevrolet men say four to 
six months, but aren’t sure. 
Chicago—It helps a lot to know the 
dealer or to have a good -trade-in to 
offer. Mercury-Ford dealers generally 
say they can make delivery in four to 
eight months, but one man will promise 
to fill an order in 30 to 60 days. Stude- 


more, 


baker says six months; Cadillac, 20 
months; Dodge-Plymouth, six to ten 
months. New dealers (with shorter wait- 
ing lists) seem to be able to make faster 
delivery than established firms. 

St. Louis—Waiting periods run any- 
where from four months to a year or 
Kaiser-Frazer can deliver within 
two weeks. Studebaker says four or five 
months. Plymouth dealers estimate up 
to 16 months. 

Omaha—Chevrolet men say ten to 
twelve months, with no choice of colors 
or equipment. Other dealers estimate 
about eight months of waiting, except 
Studebaker (four to six months) and 
Kaiser-Frazer (two weeks). 

Oklahoma City—Dealers are wary of 
making promises. Most of them talk in 
terms of delivery next fall or later. All 
have long waiting lists. 

Dallas—Studebaker figures six to eight 
months to fill an order. Ford is taking 
names but making no promises. A 
Kaiser-Frazer agency has ten new cars 
on the floor for immediate delivery. 
Ford, Plymouth, and Chevrolet men 
complain that a large part of the output 
of these makes is earmarked for big fleet- 
owners. 

San Francisco—Ford says eight or 
nine months; Chevrolet says a year. 
Plymouth dealers are taking no orders. 


\ 


000 truck setup at the Ford plant. When hood and fen- 
der unit is completed, it is conveyed to the fiual assembly 
line. During the preassembly merry-go-round job, the 
worker is carried along on the platform with his work. 


ON THE FORD MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Riding the merry-go-round at Highland Park, Mich., 
means working on a preassembly line in the new $2,100,- 
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Far above the ground the high climber 

/ digs his climbing irons into the sway- 

ing giant of the forest and coolly goes 

about his task of “topping” the tower- 

ing trunk. When he finishes, the tree 

will stand as a gaunt, naked spar, to be 

guyed and fitted with cables, then used 
ti in “yarding” or “‘cold-decking”’ I 

Experience tells the high climber 

when the treetop is ready ie its earth- 

ward plunge... tells him when and how 

to get set for the vicious backlash that 

could hurl him from his precarious 

position. 
Experience...but of a different kind 
...is vital in the manufacture of fric- 
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CLUTCHES AND /MYDRAULIC DRIVES 
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Tip-top Skill 


tion clutches and hydraulic drives that 
can withstand the demands of sud- 
den shocks and continuous gruelling 
operation. 

For 29 years the Twin Disc Clutch 
Company has been designing, build- 
ing, selecting and applying proved 
power transmission units. This back- 

round of experience enables Twin 

isc engineers to study your installa- 
tion and then recommend the partic- 
ular Twin Disc unit best suited to keep 

ur equipment operating smoothly 
Ga hee hour. 


Twin Disc Ciutcu Co., Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois) 


Hydraulic 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 








Truck Record? 


Banner production yea; 
due as demand piles up. Ney 
equipment is just an economid 
necessity for many operators, 


Truck production in 1947 is cimins 
for a new record. Output slightly aboye 
1941’s previous high of 1,094.26) | 
anticipated. To reach this mark. truc 
plants will have to operate close to or 3 
capacity throughout the year. 

e Economic Necessity—Reason for {! 
bright outlook, of course, is pent-ip de. 
mand. The owner of a passenger car 
usually can make his old car do a yea 
or two more, and he will if he find 
delivery too hard to obtain or prices too 
high. A truck owner can do this, to 
But every additional mile his vehicle 
travels after the wear-out point is a sub. 
stantial drain on his income, because 
his profits often are figured in fraction; 
of pennies. His order stays on the 
books, and he keeps pressing for deliy- 
ery. 
‘Today’s truck needs, therefore, grow 
out of sheer economic necessity. Higher 
prices do not play a part ir. the picture, 
since operating costs may far over. 
shadow original prices in figuring the 
worth of any commercial vehicle. 

e Registration Record—The extent of 
demand is aptly indicated by registra. 
tion figures. R. L. Polk & Co. recently 
reported that 5,067,065 trucks were reg. 
istered in 1946, a new high. In 194), 
the total was 4,551,726. 

Truck analysts figure that current 
registrations include at least 1,000,000 
vehicles, perhaps twice that many, 
which will be replaced as soon as new 
vehicles become available. Demand for 
trucks also is boosted by continually cn- 
larging fields of uses for them. 
¢ Surpluses No Problem—Government 
wartime surpluses don’t worry the truck 
makers, even though large quantities 
of military trucks are offered for sale 
by the War Assets Administration. 

The military vehicles, of which about 
3,500,000 were built, were designed for 
the roughest possible going; conse- 
quently, they cost much more to op- 
erate than civilian trucks. They are not 
wanted by the average truck operator. 
e Leaders in Same Order—The produc- 
tion kingpins of the truck industry arc 
maintaining their relative positions. 
They probably will for some time, be- 
cause they are the only ones set up 
for volume production on_ light-to- 
medium-weight units. Last year saw 
Chevrolet, Ford, Dodge, and Interna- 
tional mark up the top volume figures in 
that order, as in the prewar past. 

Beyond that, however, the relative 
ranks are considerably changed. Willys 
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jumped swiftly to fifth place today; 
ieep classifies technically as a truck. 
Another mewcomer to the top posi- 
bs is Studebaker, sixth largest buildup 
1946 (about 46,000 units compared 
2,500,prior to 1941). Studebaker’s 
war facilities for turning out a hand- 
of commercial vehicles per year 
¢ enlarged substantially during the 
by 24-ton military vehicle require- 
ts, and all are being used today. 
ext in the unofficial ratings is GMC 
yk & Coach, primarily a_ heavier 
k builder. GMC generally occupied 
osition before the war. 
in Heavy Field—Another new face in 
first ten is Reo, which built enough 
pmblies in 1946 to place it eighth. 
p, a leading maker in the twenties, 
omed indifferently during the 
ities, but has come back strong in 
medium- and heavy-duty fields. Be- 
dit are White and Diamond T. 
e strongest proportionate gains in 
field appear to have been made in 
medium-heavy classification. White 
: (Diamond T are operating at only 
‘“Mhtly higher rates than before the 
‘, Autocar, however, has materially 
anced its rate. Brockway has multi- 
ed its small prewar output to fill re- 
ements in the heavy-duty field. Fed- 
and Mack, too, have stepped up 
bduction, but both are hemmed in by 
ly modestly enlarged capacity. 
ew Entries Coming—The rush of 
and for trucks has started ambitious 
ns for new entries in the field. Nash 
d Packard, for example, tooled truck 
bdels in the light-to-medium field. 
th, however, have had to forego 
nufacturing them up to now because 
steel shortages. 
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raham Pulls Rototiller 
but of Willow Run 


Graham-Paige Motors Corp. com- 
ted its transmutation from an oper- 
ig company to a holding company 
t week. 

New Subsidiary—A few weeks ago 
ham sold its automobile assets to its 
lliate, Kaiser-Frazer Corp., in ex- 
ange for K.-F’. stock (BW —Dec.21’46, 
7). Now it has set up its farm imple- 
mt division as a wholly owned sub- 
lary, Frazer Farm Equipment Corp. 
ief product is the Rototiller (BW— 
c.30'44,p46). Joseph W. Frazer, 
esident of Kaiser-Frazer and of Gra- 
fm-Paige, also heads the new sub- 
ulary, 

Manufacturing facilities and offices of 
te farm equipment firm will be moved 
bm Willow Run. Announced reason 
that Kaiser-Frazer needs the space for 
tomotive production. 
Insurance?—Persons searching for a 
otive behind Graham’s actions wonder 
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TO MANAGEMENT 


Frederick R. Brewster is aide to How- 
ard Whidden, chief of Business Week's 
bureau in London. He is also a man 
with a secret ambition . . . to produce 
a Broadway Show. Even if it flops. 


er me see me ne ee ee ee 


BREWSTER 


PRESENTS 


‘ 








Lured into the field of creative writing 
by an enthusiastic English teacher, 
Brewster planned a career in advertis- 
ing. “But in spite of my Broadway am- 
bitions, and my plans for an advertising 
career,” he remarks, “all my past expe- 
rience appears to have been in terms 
of deliberate preparation for service 
as a ‘technical’ foreign correspondent.” 


On the staff of the Oberlin College 
newspaper during his undergraduate 
days, Brewster progressed from cub 
reporter to editorial feature writer. As 
such, he edited “The Analyst" —a col- 
umn of economic and political com- 
ment. Brewster finally became manag- 
ing editor. Between this, and panting 
across the Ohio countryside as a mem- 
ber of the cross-country team, he found 
time for a thesis on the devaluation of 
the Belgian and French monetary sys- 
tems. The thesis earned him a degree 
cum laude in economics. 








In 1937, Brewster spent a recession 
summer trying to land a job as an ad- 
vertising copy writer. Somewhat so- 
bered by the ‘magnificent disdain’ with 
which such applicants were treated in 
those days of depleted budgets, 
Brewster was receptive to suggestion. 
His coliege sweetheart (now his wife), 


No. 10. 


MEMORANDUM 
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forwarded him a newspaper clipping. 
It was notice of a work-study scholar- 
ship offered by the publishers of three 
industrial and trade magazines. Brew- 
ster entered the competition and won. 
From then on, Brewster's experience in 
industrial reporting might well have 
been prescribed for him by Business 
Week's foreign editor John Chapman. 
And it was field research for Railway 
Age, American Builder and Marine 
Engineering that probably convinced 
Brewster that his bent was industrial 
and technical reporting — not adver- 
tising. 


It may have been Brewster's affiliation 
with Marine Engineering, or just his 
love of the sea, that was responsible 
for his wartime command of a sub- 
chaser. In any event, operating out of 
Newport, R. I., Brewster celebrated the 
Fourth of July 1943, by dropping his 
first depth charge. 





Brewster returned to civilian life in 
early 1946. While in New York, he 
stopped in to discuss certain electronic 
developments with the editor of one of 
McGraw-Hill’s technical publications 
John Chapman, Business Week's for- 
eign editor, interrupted the interview 
to check up for technical information 
concerning a foreign radio develop- 
ment. Brewster was able to volunteer 
the information. Chapman's interest 
was aroused, and they later discussed 
the possibility of Brewster ‘covering’ 
for Business Week on more technical 
European assignments. 


That was nine months ago. Since 
then, readers have found evidence of 
his accurate reporting on foreign tech- 
nical developments in the Business 
Abroad columns of Business Week. 
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FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
4 INCH BORE TO 120 INCH OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


RUGGED, HIGH-PRECISION KAYDON 4-ROW TAPER ROLLER BEARINGS 


Profit by KAYDON Versatility... 


gun improved perfo_mance.. longer machine life 


HEN KAYDON undertook the pro- 

duction of Gun Mount preci- 
sion bearings as large as 120.000” 
(that’s 12 feet) outside diameter, as 
part of a complete line ranging down 
to a size of 4.000” bore, in all types 
of ball and roller bearings, VERSA- 
TILITY naturally expanded tremen- 
dously. 
New methods, new equipment, new 
laboratory and production controls 
were developed. No longer is it nec- 
essary for machine designers to com- 
promise on a standard bearing that 
doesn’t exactly fit the need. KAYDON 
versatility has provided a full line 
that is on a par with advanced en- 
gineering design for modern heavy- 


duty machinery .. . bearings that 


meet demands for improved per- 
formance, faster production, longer 
machine life. 


In addition to capacity for all types 
and sizes of ball and roller bearings, 
KAYDON offers modern facilities for at- 
mospheric controlled heat treating, 
precision heat treating, salt-bath and 
sub-zero conditioning and treatment, 
microscopy, physical testing and 
metallurgical laboratory services. 


Counsel in confidence with KAYDON. 
Make the most of KAYDON’s broad ex- 
perience in bearing engineering for 
heavy-duty equipment in steel mills, 
paper mills, construction machinery, 
oil field and other equipment that 
is tough on bearings. . 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller + Taper Roller 
Ball Radial ° Ball Thrust 
Roller Radial + Roller Thrust 





if Graham isn’t tossing an ancho, 
windward. Its farm machine bysi;, 
is earning at a rate of $1,200,0 0 ay, 
ally before taxes. But Kaiser-| raze; 
which Graham holds a 21% stock in, 
est, faces a long, hard fight to wig 
sure place in the automobile picture, 

Visitors to Willow Run have no, 

that Henry J. Kaiser, K-F. chair, 
and his men are pretty well running 
show; Frazer men are much less in 
dence than formerly. But Kaiscr has 
pe, a running Graham-Paige. 
e Engine Deal—In another interestj 
shift in operating policy, Kaiscr-Fry 
has arranged to lease, on a royalty bay 
the engine-making facilities of Coy 
nental Motors Corp. in Detroit. Th; 
have been used to make engine; { 
Kaiser-Frazer cars. 

Terms of the lease permit K.-I’. to; 
pand production with its own mone 
and give Continental a reasonable ret 
on its machines and plant. 


Dealers Plan Attack 
On Regulation W 


Automobile dealers are determing 
to knock out the Federal Reser 
Board’s Regulation W, which restric 
credit. The recently organized Natio 
Used Car Dealers Assn. has alread 
asked its members to urge their congre 
men to revoke the measures? 

But the real push started last wet 
when the National Automobile Da 
ers Assn. convention at Atlantic Cif 
came out against the regulation. T! 
dealers are taking a pessimistic positi 
on the continuance of the sellers’ mark 
for cars (page 31). 
© Out of the Mass Market?—The de 
ers’ position is that the rise in car pric 
and the tightness of Regulation W ha 
combined to put new cars outside ti 
mass market. Before the war, a work 
in the lower income brackets could bi 
a new car that listed for $900. | 
could usually afford to pay $250 dow 
and spread the remaining paymen 
over 18 to 24 months without t 
great hardship. 

Today that $900 car costs $1,300 
more. The down payment, which muf 
be one-third of the purchase price u 
der the terms of the regulation, | 
soared to at least $433. This leaves 
balance of $867 to be amortized in 
maximum of 15 months. Including i 
terest, the monthly payment is $60 0 
more, 

e Board Stands Firm—Up to now Fe 
eral Reserve Board officials have giv 
no indication that they favor the clin 
ination or relaxation of the measure 
it affects automobile sales. Their arg 
ment is that there is no point in loose! 
ing up credit when business is boomin 
and there is a scarcity of automobile 
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o entury motors produce the smooth 

power needed for highest precision 
work — they are built with accurate me- 
chanical and electrical balance, perma- 
nent alignment, accurately machined 
mounting feet. And, all parts are housed 
in a rugged frame that holds all parts rigidly 
in place, so that top performance is assured 
throughout a long motor life — even under 
the toughest operating conditions. 


Century builds a complete line of electric 
motors and generators, fractional and in- 


1806 Pine Street «+ St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


tegral horsepower, in the popular sizes to 
meet the requirements of industrial produc- 
tion, processing,commercial and home needs. 


Specify Century motors for all your elec- 
tric motor power requirements. 





Save 50% 


of printing 
cost 


You can net a 50% or greater saving 
in printing...and get your price 
lists, forms, bulletins, sales 
folders, catalogs, instructions 
and house organs out ina fraction 
of the usyal time with Vari-Typer* 
the Office Composing Machine. 

Your secretary or other typist 
can easily operate Vari-Typer, which 
has letter keys located just as 
they are on a typewriter. 

It’s the changeable printing 
style type that does it! In seconds 
your typist can change from large 
headline type. ..to handsome, compact 
Bodoni or. Caslon text type...to 
bold face for subheadings...to 
italics for interest—over 300 
styles and sizes available! 

Vari-Typed copy is master copy 

..clean and sharp. ..with justified 
(squared) margins...ready to put 
in your duplicating machine for 
running off the same day! No costly 
outside composition...no waiting 
for proofs! 

Thousands of leading concerns 
profit by using Vari-Typer. Find out 
why. Write for free demonstration 
at your office or samples of work 
to Dept. Bw-3, Ralph C. Coxhead 
Corporation, '333 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 14, N.Y. 


Text set by VARI-TYPER in 
the i series. 


"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. & foreign countries 
Marca Registrada Marca Deposée 


Prepares Copy for Duplication 


RALPH C.COXHEAD CORP. 


333 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK14, N.Y. 
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Magnesium Goes Versatile 


Light metal has a firm foothold in product developmen 
plans of many manufacturers. Wright Field exhibit demonstrates 
new techniques, stronger alloys, better finishes. 


Magnesium’s progress as a structural 
material for industry is paralleling in 
many respects that of its cousin, alu- 
minum. Applications are increasing 
because: 

(1) New alloys with increased strength 
are on the way; 

(2) Mass-production techniques (cast- 
ing, forming, forging, fabricating, and 
welding) are now being widely used; 

(3) Corrosion-resistant finishes are 

being perfected. 
e On Display—As a result, magnesium 
today has a firm foothold in the prod- 
uct development plans of numerous 
manufacturers. Specific evidence of this 
trend was on view last week at Dayton’s 
Wright Field at a product exposition 
sponsored by the Magnesium Assn. 
and the Army Air Forces. 

Proved applications ranged from 
truck bodies, stepladders, textile machin- 
ery, lawnmowers, machine-tool parts, 
jet engine castings, power saws, and 
tire molds to baby strollers and garden- 
ing tools ( (BW-—Jun.1’46, p79). 

e Processes Stand Out—The methods 
used to make the products, rather than 
the products themselves, stole the show. 

Interest centered on casting develop- 
ments, forming, extrusions, and finishes. 
Dow Chemical Co. and American Mag- 
nesium Corp. (subsidiary of Aluminum 
Co. of America) showed over a hundred 
examples illustrating every process by 
which the material can be worked. Re- 
vere Copper & Brass, Inc., and White 
Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp. had 
on display practically all types of ex- 
trusions and their use. About 30 other 
exhibitors displayed their specialized 
contributions. 





. New alloys under test will extend the 


Light metal with a weighty industrial 
potential: magnesium pipe extruded 
by Revere Copper & Brass, Baltimore. 


range of temperatures and _ stress for 
magnesium for applications such as te- 
ciprocating engines and gas turbines. 
Zirconium and cerium are the alloying 
elements. For cast parts, Dow is experi- 
menting with an alloy containing 6% 
cerium, 1.6% manganese. For forged 
parts, alloys with 5% cerium and 1. 6% 
manganese are being studied. 
e Casting Progress—Magnesium poses 
special casting problems in gating (get- 
ting the material into the mold) and 
risers (outlets for impurities that are 
later machined off). Despite these prob- 
lems, considerable progress has been 
made in producing dense, complex 
shapes. Permanent molding (the mold 
is metal instead of sand) has taken over 
to a great extent in casting of enginc 
parts and similar heavy forms that range 
up to 125 Ib. finished weight and 
higher. 

Where intricate passages are desired, 
semipermanent molding (the cores are 
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und, the mold metal) is getting con- 
jerable play. Permanent molding, ac- 

yding to the foundrymen, gives them 

tter yield, allows close dimefisional 
patrol, reduces problems in gating and 
ters. But sand casting has by no 
eans been put in the discard; one fac- 
rin its favor is that it is less expensive. 

Big Push for Forming—For many con- 

mer items, formed and shaped pieces 

e necessary. In this field, too, mag- 
cesium techniques have come a long 
ay. By use of heat—warming the sheet 
rheating the dies—it is now possible to 
pbtain deep draws (in one operation) 
> to 64% reduction in area. 

One example shown was a formed 
ome, made from 4 in. thick sheet, 
pproximately 10 in. deep. Pieces are 

e to size, require no second opera- 
on. The heat eliminates magnesium’s 
elastic memory,” called by technicians 
pringback, because it lowers the modu- 
De dhsticity. Heat also assists spin- 
ing (by which parts are shaped the way 

tter shapes a bowl). It is used in 
oth drop and press forging of mag- 
esium. 

Finishing Progress—An old-wives’ tale 
f magnesium concerns its susceptibility 
p corrosion, This problem has been 
tked through the development of fin- 

hes that protect the metal, and that 

ovide, in some cases, abrasion. resist- 
fice, and in many cases, attractive color. 

Latest finish is a “bright-dip,” still 
» new to be fully assessed commer- 
ally. It involves. a caustic chemical 
reatment, requires only simple equip- 
nent. It can be applied on top of 

echanical finishes such as satin, wire- 
push, and the like. Magnesium can 
lo be finished with organic plastic 
oatings, chemical dipping, electroplat- 
mg, anodizing, bright pickling, and of 
ourse painting. 

Parallel—In its early years, aluminum 
aced all these problems of corrosion, 
trength, and lack of application “know- 
how” in fabricating techniques. Steady 
esearch produced suitable finishes, 
igh-strength alloys, and extended the 
se of metalworking methods to the 
ightweight metal. 

Magnesium is now going through the 
me kind of development and growth. 

Prospects—Magnesium suppliers and 
abricators are enthusiastic about the 
prospects for the metal. They point out 
's ight weight and its machineability. 
thas a good strength-weight ratio, and 
progress in processing will build new 
arkets. 

At the same time the experts sound 
his note of caution: Steel is lighter 
han magnesium when tensile strength 
mid dimensional limits are of prime im- 
ortance, but magnesium is lighter when 
tiffness or rigidity is of prime impor- 
ance and good strength is desired, pro- 
iding the added volume or bulk of the 
part is not prohibitive 
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Last step 
Tile lackohikadtey, 


-and one of great importance 


As your finished product rolls off the 
© Couaated end production line it represents all of your 


Solid Fibre Boxes skill and knowledge of precision 


6 i i 
Folding Cartons manufacturing. 


® Kraft Grocery Bags 
and Sacks Gaylord Balanced Design gives you 
© Kraft Paper and containers of ample, dependable 
Specialties ; , 
strength to effect delivery in factory- 


perfect condition. 


Standard of the Packaging Tndusiry 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York « Chicago + San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans 
Jersey City + Seattle + Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles 
Oakland +» Minneapolis « Detroit » Jacksonville »« Columbus 
Fort. Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati » Dallas « Des Moines 
Oklahoma City +» Greenville « Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio 
Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga 
Weslaco + New Haven- Appleton + Hickory « Greensboro +» Sumter 














NEED INCREASED SALES? 


A WORLD OF CUSTOMERS 


IF YOU 


15 XP OR 


THROUGH 


SERVICE IMPORT & EXPORT CORPORATION 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. NEW YORK 





AGENCIES IN ALL WORLD MARKETS 





“SERVICE” MAKES THE WORLD GO ROUND 


AS YOUR EXPORT AGENT 
WE OFFER YOU “SERVICE” PLUS: 


No Shipping Problems 
No Sales Problems 


Unlimited Markets 
New Opportunities 
Advance Orders No Collection Problems 
No Cancellations No Financing Risks 


ALL ON A DOMESTIC SALES BASIS 


We are interested in showing reliable and progressive manu- 
facturers of the following — how easy it is for us to increase 


YOUR sales of: 


DIVISION 
. General Industrial Equipment 
. Hides, Skins & Leather 
. Lumber 
. Machinery & Maritime Equipment 
. Metals & Ores 
. Oils and Fats 
. Paper and Plastics 
. Plumbing and Heating 
. Radio 
. Rubber Products 
. Textiles 
. Tobacco Leaf and Cigarettes 
. Toiletries, Cosmetics & Soap 
. Tools 
. Transportation Equipment 


Large Orders 
Appreciative Customers 
Good Profits 

Repeat Business 


DIVISION 

1. Beverages 

2. Building Materials 

3. Communication Equip. 

4. Construction Materials 

5. Containers 

6. Clothing, Shoes, Leather Goods 
7, Chemicals—Paints—Dyestuffs 

. Dept. Store Mchdse. 

9. Drugs & Hospital Supplies 

10. Electrical Equipment 

11. Farm Machinery 
12. Fibers and Yarns 

13. Foods and Grains 
14. Fertilizers 

15. Hospital, Surgical & Lab, Equip. 


Investigate—at once—today—right now—yes 
simply write now and learn why our sup- 
pliers and our customers say: 


IT’S A PLEASURE TO DO BUSINESS WITH “SERVICE” 
SERVICE IMPORT & penis: CORPORATION 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING * ° ° * NEW YORK 


One-Step Came; 


Polaroid Corp.'s device th; 
makes a finished print in on 
minute, right in the camera, js; 
photographer’sdreamcometry; 


lor both professional and «mate 
photographers, last week’s de: 
tion of a simple camera that prints \ 
own pictures practically instantaincoy 
was dary, © news. 

e Long-Felt Need—“‘Quick prints” h, 
always been the universal desire , 
camera-users. For some professiona| 
with special processing equipment a 
materials, quick prints have been pox, 
ble. The amateur—the big market { 
cameras and camera supplies—has hy 
to resign himself to a considerable . 
before seeing the results of his effort 

He has been the target of Eastmy 
Kodak Co.’s famous slogan, “You pre 
the button, we do the rest.” But th 
amateur has really wanted to press th 
button and do it all himself—righ 
away. : 

This may soon be possible, thanks t 
Edwin H. Land, president and direct: 
of research of Polaroid Corp. In a der 
onstration before the Optical Society 
of America, Land produced permanen 
prints direct from a camera. The ¢ 
vice he uséd is so simple that it is har 
to believe it can really do the job. But: 
does. And Polaroid is getting ready t 
push it, either through production : 
cameras and papers or through licensin 
agreements. 

e How It Works—Basically, this is ho 
the Polaroid method operates (sketch 
below): 

The camera is loaded with opaqut 
backed film and a special print pape: 
The latter carries metered quantities of 
chemical reagents in pods, which a 
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The camera that makes it own prints 


in one minute was developed by . . 
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spaced at picture-long intervals. After 
the film is exposed, it and the print 
th per are pulled through a set of pres- 
* "SHE cure rollers. These rollers force the two 
Ong sheets into intimate contact. At the 
same time, they burst the pod, thus re- 
SM easing the chemicals inclosed in it 
true which then spread between the sheets. 
Result: a finished print, practically dry, 
in one minute. 
e Different Reaction—As in conven- 
nts a tional processes, the film is light sensi- 


oon. tive; that is, exposure to light “sets” its 
‘J silver coating. Here the similarity ends. , 
‘+; Ml Conventionally, the unexposed portion 


of the silver is washed away when the 
flm is developed; then light applied 
through the resulting negative reacts on eats on it 
the print paper. In Land’s method the 
chemicals, instead of washing away the 
, Ma unexposed silver, transfer it directly to 
the sensitized print paper in order to 
;. form the positive image. No light is re- 
~ Wquired after the original exposure has 
been made. 

ie When negative and print are cut off 
and peeled apart, the negative, since it is 
opaque, must be discarded. If the user 
wants copies, he can rephotograph the 
print as often as he wants to with his 
one-step camera. Or he can make a 
negative by rephotographing his print 
with a conventional camera. However, 
Land says his process can be adapted so 
as to utilize conventional translucent 
film, and thus to produce re-usable 
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Wg ¢ Easily Adapted—Land contends that 
ly HM the device can be adapted to any cam- 
1 OME cra. It does, of course, require the 
"SNM special print paper fitted with reagent : - ’ 

pods. No pe for manufacture of this sits on it drives on it 
paper, or for commercial development 
and marketing of the device itself, have 
been announced. But it is significant 
“4% that Eastman Kodak Co. cooperated more industries every day. For instance, it enters into your wife’s, daugh- 
age with Polaroid by supplying papers and ter’s, mother’s, sister's or girl friend's life from the moment she springs out of 
“* “Bf Chemicals during the development work bed in the morn till she comes riding home in a good-looking car at night. | 
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Twitchell fibre is a basic material that is becoming more important to 


| a4 on the new device. 


Solid rods of Twitchell fibre are used in better box spring borders. 
Colorful, highly fadeproof TEXTILENE fabrics, woven of Twitchell fibre 
cords, are widely used for auto seat covers. They can also be made into 
table mats, curtains, slip covers, summer slippers and hats. 













Proof that there is something new underfoot comes in the form of 
TEXTILENE rug backings and Twitchell shoe welting cords. While over- 
head, many modern plastic clothes lines have Twitchell fibre centers. 











Tie a string (of Twitchell fibre cord) around your finger now to remind 
you to find out about this material that speeds up processing . . . lowers 
cost ... and improves products. E. W. TWitCHetl, INC., Third and 
Somerset Streets, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


TWITCHELL 


Paper Products ford 
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... Polaroid Corp.’s Edwin H. Land. 
(This picture was_made on it.) 
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NEW PRODUCTS 








































Protective Finish 


To protect metal and concrete from 
mineral acids, solvents, and combina- 
tions of the two, Carboline Co., St. 
Louis, is producing a plasticized syn- 
thetic coating. Called Vinaline, the 
coating protects against these chemicals 

| at temperatures from —40 F to 160 F. It 
provides specific protection against caus- 
tic soda and sodium hypochloride. 
According to the manufacturer, Vin- 
aline has good properties of adhesion to 
: metal and concrete; two coatings of fin- 
isher and one of primer are said to pro- 
vide a coating without pinholes. 
Availability: delivery in eight weeks. 


Concrete-Block Makers 


Two new machines for making con- 
: crete building blocks have been an- 
, nounced recently. One is hydraulically 
operated, the other operated by hand. 
Western Distributing Co., P.O. Box 
1546, Tucson, Ariz., markets the hy- 
draulic machine (below, right), the Ves- 
per. The hand-operated machine (below, 
- . left), is manufactured by Franklin Ma- 
se chinery Co., 326 Franklin St., Bloom- 
field, N. J. 

The Vesper hydraulic machine applies 
ie | pressure to both top and bottom of the 
ra | block to achieve constant density 
4 throughout. Pressure is applied to the 
4 top of the block by a link-toggle arrange- 
ment, and to the bottom by a direct 
compound cylinder. Interchangeable 
cores are available to make any block 
or combination of blocks that will fit 
into a 19x25-in. horizontal area. Blocks 
4 in. or 6 in. in height can be made by 
the standard machine, and a special 
cvlinder can be installed to make blocks 
8 in. in height. A feeding mechanism is 



















part of the machine; the mix is dumped 
into a hopper, and the machine feeds 
itself, and makes and ejects the blocks. 

The Franklin machine produces a 
standard 8x8x1l6-in., three-core block, 
and will make fraction-sized blocks with 
the addition of special plates. In opera- 
tion, a metal pallet is placed in the mold 
box, and the mixture is shoveled in and 
hand-tamped. The operator then moves 
the loading hopper away from the mold 
box. This trowels the top of the block 
and carries away any surplus mix. Move- 
ment of the hand lever raises pallet and 
newly made block. Inclosed ball bear- 
ings are used in the elevating device. 

Availability: Vesper machine, imme- 
diate delivery. Franklin machine, deliv- 
ery in three days. 
























normal operation of the machine. , 
neutral setting renders the justificr jn 
operative when its use is not desired 
Uses for which the justifier is recom 
mended by the manufacturer includ 
preparation of catalogs, bulletins, direct 
mail advertising, and house organs. Ii 
can be used with mimeograph, phot 
offset, hectograph, and other method 
of duplication. 

Availability: delivery from factory in 
45 days; some already available fron 
dealers. 


Parts Cleaner 


Designed especially to handle small 
machined and stamped parts, a new 
screw-drum type washer and dryer is 
being manufactured by Optimus Equip- 
ment Co., 315 Church St., Matawan, 
N. J. The new machine can also be 
adapted for pickling operations, or for a 
wash-drain, rinse-drain, or cold or hot 
air-dry sequences. Dryer end of the ma- 
chine is completely closed to avoid air 
loss. All parts are accessible for lubrica- 
tion, maintenance, or alterations. Cen- 
tralized lubrication can be provided. 


Midget Fluorescent Lamp 


Stocker & Yale, 48 Birch St., Marble 
head, Mass., has announced a fluores 
cent jeweler’s lamp intended for use ir 
working on small parts, small precision 
machines, and fine surfaces. The lam; 
produces a light intensity of 550 foot 
candles at a working distance of thre 
inches and a color temperature of 3,5() 
degrees, Kelvin. Bright spots and reflec 
tions are said to be virtually eliminate 
by use of the light. 

Radiant heat and hot surfaces ar 
minimized by the lamp’s 115 F operating 
temperature. ‘T'win four-watt bulbs rated 
at 2,500 hours normal life supply the 
light. The lamp is finished with a bake: 
black-wrinkle exterior and a baked white 
enamel reflector. A stainless steel bracke 
and black wrinkle-finished base com 
plete the unit. Current required : 
115 v., a.c. 

Availability: delivery in two to si 
weeks. 


New Pallet Method 


For handling unit loads, Clark Truc 
tractor, Battle Creek, Mich., has devised 
a new attachment called Pul-Pac which 
fits on Clark fork-lift trucks. The devicqil 
consists. of a flat steel plate serving i 
place of the conventional forks, with 4 
push-pull attachment mounted just 
above it. Loads to be handled are assem 
bled on disposable sheets of corrugated 
paper or fiber board. The hydraulically 
actuated gripper on the push-pull unit 
moves forward, grips the carrier sheet 
and pulls the sheet and its load ont 


Typing Justifier 


Copy can be typed with an even 
right-hand margin using the Edison 
Margin Justifier, now being distributed 
by Justifier Sales Co., 3022 Glendale 
Blvd., Los Angeles 26. The device is de- 
signed to fit on all standard makes of 
typewriters, without interfering with 
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" WHITE-RODGERS ELECTRIC CO. 


Controls for Refrigeration + Meating + Air Conditioning 

















No training or ex- 
perience necessary. 
Just push down the 
keys and pull the 
handle, That's all 


there is to it. 


Smith-Corona 


a modern 


adding machine 


with a famous old name 


OU’LL be surprised how easy it 

is to add on a Smith-Corona. 
You will get your totals quickly and 
accurately, too. 


When you press the keys they stay 
down until you pull the handle, thus 
you are able to see each item before 
it is entered and if a correction is 
necessary you can clear a single digit 
or the entire keyboard. Ciphers are 
entered automatically, saving you 
time and effort. 


At a touch of the total key and a 
single pull of the handle your total 
appears in large, easy to read type, 
fully punctuated and followed by a 
total signal. In one motion the new 
tape ejector moves the tape to the 
tear-off position and, on the next pull 
of the handle, a clear signal will 
appear on the tape. 


With the Smith-Corona there is no 
mental effort, no doubt about accu- 
racy, no experience required. And 25 
years of hard usage have proved 


Smith-Corona adding machines to be 
practically trouble free. 


The handy desk size machine takes 
up little room, is easily carried. Ideal 
for offices, retail stores, service sta- 
tions, professional offices, farms, 
homes, Snasgitele, schools, clubs and 
restaurants. 

At all Smith-Corona branches and 
at leading typewriter and office sup- 

ly stores everywhere. Priced at only 


93.50 plus tax. 





All these features: 


One hand- operation 

Individual column and entire keyboard 
clearing keys 

Repeat key 

New single-motion paper ejector 

Self-aligning tape 

Writing table under tape 

Decimal point and Pp 

Clear signal automatically printed on 
first stroke 

Sub-total, non-add and total signals 

Capacity . . . keyboard to 99,999.99 

- total to 999,999.99 


+ ei. 











Companion to Smith-Corona office and portable typewriters 
Made by 
L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Syracuse NY 


the carrier plate. The load can ~ \en jy 
lifted and carried in the same m. \ner; 
by fork-lift. At the destination t \¢ |ogy 
is pushed off the steel plate as t] » tryg 
backs away slowly. Advantages « \aimej 
include reduced pallet costs, sa ng of 
pallet storage space, reduced ‘reigh 
costs. 


Combination Sheet 


Aluminum, plastic, and lacquer arg 
combined by Vacuum Engiicering 
Corp., Boston 15, to produce Misamesh, 
a thin sheet with a mirror-like finish re 
sembling gold or silver. Uses suggested 
for the material include fabrication 9 
lamp shades, light reflectors, movable 
screens, and table mats. 

Base material for Miramesh is a play 
tic glazing. One side is coated with g 
thin film of aluminum and lacquered, 
The material can be stitched ¢ 
cemented. It should not be used fo, 
applications which involve sharp or t¢ 
peated flexing. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Dampness Absorber 


The Dri-Air De-humidifying Unit 
manufactured by Terminal Sales Corp, 
8501 Brandt Ave., Dearborn, Mich, 
consists of a mesh bag supported by a 
tripod. Moisture is absorbed by calcium 
chloride crystals. The resultant solution 
drips from the bag and runs down 4 
drain or is collected in a pan. 

The unit is recommended for preven 
tion of damage from mold, mildew, con. 
densation, and warping in basements, 
closets, and storage spaces. The solu 
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“Products fashioned from growing trees to Serve essential industries” 


feeding the earth 
to feed the world 


++. another important use 
of St. Regis Paper Bags 


The farmers of America made a notable contribu- 
tion toward winning the world-wide war against 
hunger. Yet, the farmers themselves willingly 
share the credit with their potent allies — the 
modern chemical fertilizers that restore natural 
wealth to hard-worked lands - +. and help pro- 
duce bumper food yields, 

In their turn, many fertilizer manufacturers 
credit St. Regis Packaging Systems (mechanical 
packers and multiwall paper bags) with an im. 
portant role in their own record-breaking produc- 
tion. For in meeting the farmers’ expanded needs, 
these fertilizer producers adopted modern, me- 
chanical St. Regis Systems that step up packaging 
speed and efficiency . . , conserve manpower . , , 
reduce costs. For example, one comparative study 
shows that St, Regis Systems increased hourly 
packaging output 38% ... reduced packaging 
Costs 47% ... slashed container costs 46%. Other 
case studies have demonstrated that these results 
are not exceptional, but typical. 

Today, St. Regis mechanical packers and multi- 
wall paper bags are used for packaging over 400 
industrial and agricultural products — building 
materials, flour, feeds, chemicals and many others, 


In its 40 plants throughout North and South America, 
St. Regis also manufactures: Printing; publication and 
Specialty papers ,. , “T. acoma” bleached and unbleached 
sulphate pulp . . . Panelyte — the St. Regis structural 
laminated plastic. 


ST. REGIS —. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW York a7, M&. ¥, 

St. Regis Products are sold by °St. Regis Sales Corporation: 
Offices ir NEW YORK CHICAGO @ BALTIMORE © San FRANCISCO 
and 20 other industrial centers 
IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co, (Can.), Ltd., Montreal 





















built especially for the 


PLATING SHOP 


Udylite supplies the complete line of motor gen- 
erator sets-manufactured by the Electric Products 

Company of Cleveland for electro-plating, anodizing, electro-polishing, 

electro-cleaning, electro-galvanizing, and electro-coloring. 

E. P. Motor-Generators are engineered to operate most efficiently under 

the typical plating room conditions. 


E. P. Motor-Generators: 


I. Assure a lower life-time cost: A maximum life expectancy without 
replacement of major parts. 

2. Consume less electricity: Ratings of 2,500 amperes and above have 
a minimum guaranteed life time efficiency of 75%. Savings from this 
high efficiency alone will frequently amortize the complete investment 
in only a few years. 

3. Provide more amperes per dollar: Because of their inherent reserve 
capacity, E. P. Motor-Generators handle safely the frequent heavy 
overloads encountered in electrolytic service. 

4. Raise low power factor: Ratings, 1000 amperes and above, are driven 
by synchronous motors which supply power factor correction at no 
extra cost. 

5. Minimize plating costs: Since the amount of current that flows 
through a plating solution varies with the voltage, the inherent con- 
stant-voltage characteristic of the E. P. Generator assures the same 
rate of deposit at all times, and thereby the lowest plating cost. 

6. Require no special protective equipment: Thirty-four years of operat- 
ing experience prove that E. P. Motor-Generators can function safely 
under the extreme conditions common to most electrolytic operations. 
Expensive forced-draft ventilating systems are not required. 

7. Need very little maintenance: Year after year the only maintenance 
required for E. P. Generators is a periodic oiling and an occasional 
replacement of brushes. 

ASK your Udylite Engineer for the complete story of E. P. Motor-Generators, 
2600 


ana abatct 
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tion formed by the action of n. jisty, 
on the crystals can be used as . wee. 
killer or a thawing agent for ic» ci. 
walks, it is said. 

Availability: immediate deliv ry o, 
unit; calcium chloride must be ol :aine 
separately. 








Seamless Moly Tubing 


Seamless molybdenum tubing . noy 
being turned out by Callite Tu igste, 
Corp., Union City, N. J. The tubing ; 
said to be readily machined, ¢a;ij 
worked and shaped within reas nabje 
tolerances, and can be welded to. irop, 
nickel, and similar materials. Call:te yp. 
ports that it is not affected by hydro. 
fluoric acid, potassium or sodiuin by. 
droxide, and only slightly by nitrogen. 

Tubing sizes range from 0.040 in. t 
0.500 in., outside diameter, in length; 
up to nine inches. Other diameters may 
be obtained on special order. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Closed Cab for Tractors 


For tractor work in rain and snoy, 
Automatic Equipment Mfg. Co., Pen- 
der, Neb., has developed Tractorkab, 
an inclosed cab to fit almost all leading 
makes of tractors. Of aluminum con. 


\ 


{ 


struction, the 250-Ib. cab is designed 
to accommodate a_larger-than-average 
man. According to the manufacturer, 4 
man can stand at full height inside the 
cab. 
Inside space for tools, gasoline, and oil 
is provided, and the cab can be equipped 
with a heater, radio, rubber floormat 
horn, and rear-vision mirror. 
Shatterproof plastic windows on thre: 
sides permit full view of the plow fur 
row or corn row on which the machin 
is working. The rear is covered with : 
waterproof canvas curtain which is auto 
matically closed by tension springs, ¢i 
abling the driver to reach levers of towed 
equipment without opening the cab. : 
high windshield allows upward visio 
for working with a loader or hayrack. 
Availability: delivery in one to Si 
months, depending on model. 
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Sherwin-Williams is out to get 98,000 
»y outlets for the first nonpaint prod- 
ts it has ever made in its 74-year his- 
yy. It is going about it by using highly 
nconventional direct selling and distri- 
tion methods. 

Company President Arthur W. Steu- 
| ran counter to all established princi- 
es of paint merchandising when he 
troduced the company’s oilless paint, 
em-Tone, in 1942 (BW —Oct.17'42, 
22). Any retailer in good standing— 
liing station, grocery, drug store, candy 
ore—was permitted to handle the new 
oduct. In addition, the heaviest ad- 
ising appropriation employed up to 
en by any paint company was au- 
horized. 

Departing from precedent paid off. 
ome 65,000 new outlets were secured. 
em-Tone was soon outselling its com- 
ned competition, Now Steudel is go- 
g to try the unconventional again. 
Blitz Tactics—To get distribution for 
herwin-Williams nonpaint products, 
eudel is sending out 700 special sales- 
en, 500 of them new recruits (BW— 
».21’46,p76). These special salesmen 
¢ organized in “Blitzer gangs” of from 

wee to twelve men. All hand-picked 
nd pecially instructed, the crews have 
ready 
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started out in Florida and Cali- 
mia. They will work their way North 
ud East with the spring and summer 
) the manner of migratory harvest 
ands, because the main products—Bug 
laster, Weed-No-More, and Pestroy— 
re all warm weather merchandise. 

The Blitzers will hit each community 
city equipped with a complete line of 
M@onpaint products, together with dis- 
lay materials and give-away literature. 
¢ Sherwin-Williams market research 
epartment furnishes them with a list 
f potential new retail outlets. 

50% First Bite—The company expects 
p get 50% of these in the initial canvas 
which will vary from three days to a 
eek, depending on the size of the area 
overed. It hopes that another 25% will 
ield to the blandishments of a special 
hop-up crew. The permanent sales force 
m the area will have to work over the 
emaining 25%. Preliminary returns, the 
ompany says, are meeting expectations. 
In addition to salary, Blitzers will get 
bonus based on their yearly perform- 
tice record. And special sales contests 
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therwin-Williams Stages a Blitz 


To get 98,000 new dealer outlets for nonpaint products, 
ympany is using town-to-town selling crews called “Blitzer gangs.” 
vi-paint lines will still be sold only by franchised dealers. 


will provide as prizes such additional 
fillips as new autos, fur coats for the 
little woman, paid vacations to Mexico 
and Bermuda, fiving room furniture, and 
home freeze units. 

e Oil-Paint Policy—The goal of the pres- 
ent effort—98,000 new outlets—makes it 
even more grandiose than the Kem-Tone 
campaign, when Steudel took Sherwin- 
Williams outside its closely knit dealer- 
and franchise-organization for the first 
time. But now just as then, Sherwin- 
Williams will not deviate from its mar- 
keting policy on the established ready- 





Arthur W. Steudel’s goal: to “cover 
the earth”—and not just with paint. 


mixed oil-paint lines, with their famous 
slogan, “Covers the Earth.” These will 
still be sold only through S.-W.’s 10,000 
authorized dealers and 500 company- 
owned stores, 

Sherwin-Williams is counting heavily 
on these 500 company-owned stores in 
its present campaign. For it is through 
them that the company will supply the 


Would You Like 
This Help On 

STAINLESS TUBING 
Jobs ? 





Combine your engineers’ ability 
and Carpenter’s 20 years of 
Stainless Tubing experience to 
lick your specific problems. 


For this radio antenna, the 
manufacturer needed a _ tube 
that could be easily swaged 
and flattened, yet maintain suf- 
ficient rigidity on the job. Three 
samples of Carpenter Stainless 
Tubing (Type 304) were sub- 
mitted, each with a different 
degree of hardness and ductility. 
The sample selected was suf- 
ficiently rigid, yet ductile enough 
to be swaged. from *s”’ to 5’ in 
a section 24” long, and flattened 
(inset) on the opposite end. 


Start today to take advantage 
of Carpenter's experience with 
Stainless Tubing problems. Just 
drop us a line. 


CARPENTER 
TAINLESS TUBING for : 


; Strength and Rigidit 
ee — Weight Savings 


#¢ —Corrosion Resistanc 

i ~—Heat Resistance 
—Accuracy 
—Fabricating Savings 
—Longer Service Life 
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THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
Welded Alloy Tube Division 
Kenilworth, New Jersey 





STAINLESS TUBING 





new retail outlets for the nonpaint lines. 
Thus the warehousing problem, which 








“MORE THAN CORROSION RESISTANCE” 





















A manufacturer of automotive 
parts and castings wanted to lift 
the iron curtain which separated 
management from vitally needed 
facts about its own business. 
Monthly reports on labor and 
material costs contained too few 
facts...drifted in too late to be used 
to best advantage. 

McBee Keysort was installed with 
almost immediate improvement. 
Now the top management receives 
complete monthly reports, a week 
earlier than before... Daily and 
weekly summaries, previously not 
available, establish constant and 
efficient coordination between the 
organization’s executive brain and 


administrative arms. 





How one manufacturer 
lifted the “iron curtain” 
in has own business 






Labor accounting costs were 
cut in half during a period when 
the volume of work had doubled 
and the personnel nearly tripled. 
Other advantages include the 
elimination of monthly peak loads, 
reduction of operations and greater 
accuracy in preparing payrolls. 


No business is too large, few 
businesses are too small to profit 
by. the installation of economical 
McBee methods and products. 
The case cited above is but one of 
thousands of instances in which 
Keysort has heightened efficiency, 
reduced operating costs, helped 
management to manage better. 
McBee can help your business, too. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 


in such a new operation would « rdiny: 
ily be. gigantic, just doesn’t exist to ay 
real degree. 
e Big Markup-The company i. doing 
its best to help the Blitz crew. “cy. 
ture” new outlets. The 67% mai up q 
the new products is expected to he a big 
incentive to dealers. The packaging hy 
been especially designed with an eye ti 
the cash register. 

Bug Blaster, the home gardei: inse 
ticide, comes in a 36-in. tube, 3 in, ip 
diameter, which serves as a duster { 
pump the mixture easily onto flower 
shrubs, or vegetables. With eacli pac) 
age of Weed-No-More, the compan 
hopes to sell an accompanying spray a 
tachment designed to fit an ordinan 
gallon water jug. Pestroy, a DDT insecj 
pewder, comes in a neat 3-in. packag 
with a built-in sifter. ; 

Sherwin-Williams is not forgetting it 

orthodox oil-paint lines. Although la 
spring’s output will be doubled, Steud 
still expects to have to allocate supplic 
to authorized dealers. 
e Mixed Blessing—The policy of award 
ing exclusive franchises from the earlic: 
days of its corporate history has proved 
both a boon and a boomerang to She: 
win-Williams. The boon comes fron 
the continuous sales effort these dealer 
put behind S.-W. products. The boon: 
erang lies in the fact that many of the 
exclusive franchises were awarded ori; 
inally in hamlets now become good-sized 
towns. 

Frequently the result has been to 
make Sherwin-Williams sales executives 
chafe at sparse coverage of such term 
tories. This was one of the most press 
ing reasons behind Sherwin-William: 
acquisition of its six subsidiaries and 
afhliates—Acme White Lead & Colo: 
Works, W. W. Laurence Co., Low? 
Brothers Co., John Lucas & Co., Mar 
tin-Senour Co. Inc., and Rogers Paint 
Products Co. Their retail outlets boosted 
coverage in sales territories where S.-\\J 
executives had decided that their one 
exclusive outlet was not enough. One 
third of the company’s net income is 
now contributed by the activities o! 
these subsidiaries and affiliates. 

In marketing Kem-Tone, Steudel took 
the company a long step away from the 
exclusive-dealer setup. To make this 
possible, the Sherwin-Williams name 
was omitted entirely except for the line 
in small type, “product of Sherwin-W! 
liams research.” 

e Background—Sherwin-Williams _ fir 
produced an oil paste paint in 1873. In 
1878 the company offered a_ read\ 
mixed paint, in line with its original in 
tentions. The increasing prominence of 
research chemists in the production ené 
of the business has led to Kem-Tone and 
the new nonpaint products. 

Similar new lines are currently in the 
formative stage, although Sherwin-W/ 























liams is not yet ready to talk about them 
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This project, Plancor 997, was 
constructed to produce aluminum 
sand castings with a designed 
capacity of 600 tons of castings 
per month and was operated dur- 
ing the war for the Government 
by the National Aluminum Cylinder 
Head Company. These facilities 
are adaptable to the peacetime 
production of all-purpose aluminum 
sand castings. This is the only 
complete, operable, Government- 
owned aluminum sand castings 
foundry not yet disposed of. 











LOCATION: Approximately 8 acres 
between St. Catherine and Laisy Avenues 
at 3442 East 93rd Street in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


TRANSPORTATION: Spur track, ad- 
jacent to loading dock of Foundry, 
connects with main line of the New 
York Central Railroad. City streets 
lead to arterial highways. Docking 
facilities at Lake Erie, 8 miles distant. 
Cleveland Airport, 14 miles away. 


BUILDINGS: FOUNDRY: 1-story, part 
basement, with concrete foundation, 
concrete columns forming bays 50’ x 
40’. Wood roof trusses, wood roof 
deck with built-up roofing. Portion of 
roof over remelt area has precast con- 
crete slab on steel purlins. Exterior 
walls are of tile with no sash. Concrete 
floors. Total floor area approximately 
193,000 sq. ft. Attached to south end 
of Foundry is SAND WORKING 











OUR LAST CHANCE 






AREA containing 12 reinforced con- 
crete bins with a total area of approxi- 
mately 26,000 sq. ft. Adjoining the 
east end of the Foundry is a 2-story 
OFFICE BUILDING containing ap- 
proximately 16,200 sq. ft. Construc- 
tion of Office Building is concrete 
foundation, masonry bearing walls, 
wood roof decking and built-up 
roofing. 


EQUIPMENT: SAND HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT includes items of: mis- 
cellaneous vertical and _ horizontal 
bucket and belt conveyers, shakeouts, 
crushers, screens, rotary kilns, etc. 
SAND MIXING EQUIPMENT in- 
cluding a bank of 3 Simpson No. 38’ 
diameter pan, Intensive Mixmullers 
located on a steel platform, and a 
monorail conveying system for load- 
ing 90 sand hoppers in the coremaking 
department. Other types of PRODUC- 
TION EQUIPMENT include band 
saws, coremaking machines, core- 
baking ovens, cooling chambers, etc. 


FURNACES: For use in production 
casting there are: 6 Monarch nose- 
pouring, oil-fired furnaces of 2,000-Ib. 
capacity, 4 Campbell-Hausfield nose- 
pouring, oil-fired furnaces of 2,000-Ib. 
capacity, and 2 Fisher tilting-nose, oil- 
fired furnaces of 2,000-lb. capacity. 
For reclaiming metal there are: 2 
20,000-lb. remelt oil-fired furnaces. 


For complete details address: 


AR Assets ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


CORNER OF EUCLID AVENUE AND EAST 13TH ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LAST COMPLETE* READY-TO-OPERATE 
ALUMINUM SAND CASTINGS FOUNDRY 
NOW FOR SALE OR LEASE... 









UTILITIES: Water, Power and Light 
and Gas furnished by local companies. 
Sewers connect to city system. 


HEATING: In FOUNDRY there are 
2 cross drum water tube boilers, 
stoker-fired providing heat to unit 
heaters. OFFICE is heated by fan blast 
hot-air system with asbestos distribut- 
ing ducts. 

Final written proposals for the pur- 
chase of this facility will be received 
by the War Assets Administration, 
Office of Real Property Disposal, P. O. 
Box No. 6432, Cleveland, Ohio, until 
4:00 P.M., E.S.T., April 7, 1947, at 
which time all proposals will be pub- 
licly opened and read. Information on 
how to prepare and submit a proposal 
may be obtained from any War Assets 
Administration Regional Office. 


Reference to these facilities by name 
of lessee is for identification purposes 
only and has no connection with the 
lessee’s plant or facilities. Information 
contained in this advertisement is not 
intended as a basis for negotiation. 
War Assets Administration reserves 
the right to reject any or all proposals. 


CREDIT TERMS may be arranged. 


*If no satisfactory proposals are re- 
ceived, this plant will be offered at 
a later date without foundry equip- 
ment as a general-purpose plant. 
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How fo PROTECT 
YOUR PLANT AGAINST 
TROUBLE-MAKERS! 


NSTALLING an Anchor Chain Link 

Fence at your plant is the best way to 
shut out trespassers, snoopers, agitators, all 
kinds of trouble-makers. What’s more, it 
will also protect outdoor storage of materials 
and control traffic in and out of the plant. 
And Anchor Fence gives protection for many 
years because of exclusive features like 
Deep-Driven Anchors that hold it erect 
and in line, in any soil or weather. For de- 
tailed information, write for our illustrated 
catalog today. Address: ANCHOR POST 
FENCE DIV., Anchor Post Products, Inc., 
6670 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 





RIES AT 


FORD CITY, PA 
SALEM, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 













































































A pull at the “zipper” breaks Twin-Pack’s cellophane overwrap (left). Insid 
are two separate half loaves—one wrapped in cellophane, one in wax. 





2-in-1 Bread 


Atlanta baking firm aims 
at nationwide licensing for its 
twin loaf; packaging by halves 
cuts stale-bread waste. 


Ever since sliced bread came on the 
market, housewives with small familes 
have had a minor but exasperating prob- 
lem: How could they keep the last half 
of the loaf from drying out while the 
first half was being eaten? 

Now even that annoyance may be 

banished by Twin-Pack, an ingenious 
packaging device by which the two 
halves of the loaf are wrapped sep- 
arately. Then they are encased in an 
overwrap with a cellophane strip for 
speedy opening. (The two inside wrap- 
pers and the outer covering may be 
cellophane or wax paper in a variety of 
combinations.) 
e Advantages—Twin-Pack was designed 
in 1939 by Joseph Hexter, president of 
Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta. In the 
two years after Columbia adopted it in 
its own five-state territory, sales of Twin- 
Pack Southern bread increased 54%. At 
least part of the sales jump can be at- 
tributed to Twin-Pack and its attendant 
promotion. Besides reducing stale bread 
waste, Twin-Pack permitted the mer- 
chandising advantage of packing two 
varieties of bread in the same loaf. 

However, wartime restrictions against 
double wrapping knocked Twin-Pack 
out for the duration. 

e Going National—Last week Columbia 
announced the re-introduction of Twin- 


Pack for its own bread, and its plans t 
make ‘T'win-Pack national trough 
censes to wholesale bakers. In its ow 
territory Columbia will spend $50,000 
month for six months on advertising. 
Licensing to other bakers will be har 
dled by Bakers Research Bureau, a divi 
sion of Bud Fox Enterprises, Inc., whic 
handles bakery promotions and special 
ties. Bakers Research claims that 4 
licensees have signed up. The cquip 
ment consists of attachments for bread 
wrapping machines now used; licenscc 
will lease it from the manufacturer 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
e Promotion—To hold his two-ye: 
franchise, a baker must wrap about 4( 
of his bread in Twin-Pack. In retum 
for royalties paid on every loaf, he « 
ceives advertising and promotion mate 
rial and such gimmicks as a doorknob 
hanger announcing that “It’s Twins!” 


MIGRATION TREND SHIFTS 


A current Census Bureau survey will 
interest businessmen who watch popt- 
lation shifts for significant changes i 
markets for consumer goods. It indi 
cates that, while people are still on the 
move, a majority of them now go from 
one county to another within the same 
state. This is a return to the prew2! 
pattern. By contrast, most of the mov 
ing during and immediately after the 
war was interstate (BW—Mar.9’46,p44 
Between V-J Day and October, 1946. 
some 10,500,000 civilians changed their 
county of residence. Of these, 52.5% 
stayed in the same state. 

Almost 12% of the country’s veter- 
ans moved, compared to only 6.4% 0! 
the male nonveterans. 
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As shown above and in the sketch at right, all bodies 
with Slider Rail (patented) Construction are assembled 
from high-tensile steel formed sections, electrically 
welded into a rigid unit which is hundreds of pounds 
lighter than any other type of construction. 


By the proper use of Yoloy steel 
in this truck body eight major cost reducing 
advantages are obtained. Users of trucks made 
of Yoloy steel have found by actual experi- 
ence that all of the money making features 
are actually accomplished. 

Yoloy, Youngstown’s nickel-copper High 
Strength Low Alloy steel, is ready to help 
you too in manufacturing equipment of long- 
er life and better performance. It is recom- 
mended where greater strength is needed,. 
where dead weight should be reduced to per- 
mit greater pay load or where severe corro- 
sive conditions exist. 

Yoloy’s greater toughness and strength, its 
unusual ability to resist corrosion and fatigue, 
and its excellent welding and forming char- 
acteristics lend themselves readily to structur- 
al fabrication. Over ten years of successful 
service have proven the advantages of Yoloy 
in hundreds of difficult applications. Yoloy 
steels are produced in plates, sheets, strip, 
shapes, bars, cold drawn bars, seamless and 
electric welded pipe. Let us consult with 
you about your requirements. 


THESE ARE THE SAVINGS 


says truck-body builder 
reproduced verbatim from catalog 
500 lbs. to 1000 lbs. saved in mounted weight 
At least 5% saving in gas and oil expense 
Reduced tire wear and chassis maintenance 
Maximum payload with any gross load rating 
Case life doubled 
ss from pilferage reduced t 
or-Vobelem-bolom thet lel-lobbelemabret = 
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HOW YOLOY STEEL SECTIONS ARE WELDED 
IN RIGID OPEN-RACK CONSTRUCTION 


\ ) 
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THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
sENERAL OFFICES YOUNGSTOWN )HIO 


ee ae 2 : 
t Offices - 500 Fifth Avenue, New Y 
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Two new sound-color films, ‘‘Good-bye 
Weeds”’ and “‘Doomsday for Pests,’’ show- 
ing the results produced by Weed-No-More 
and Pestroy, are generating a buying urge 
in Sherwin- Williams distributors, dealers and 
the public. The proof is substantial, on-the- 


spot orders. 











Movies can sell your products, too 


The Sherwin-Williams films are carry- 
ing the dramatic stories of the firm’s 
weed and bug killers to large audi- 
ences that no salesman could ever 
reach . . . are making convincing 
selling demonstrations that no sales- 
man could attempt. 


An important part of such a film 
program is the sound projector itself 
—the projector that can produce in 
picture and sound all that the movie 
maker puts into his film. A large 
battery of B&H Filmosounds, se- 
lected by Sherwin-Williams in stiff 
comparative tests, assures their films 
the finest reproduction. 


Precision-built for long, dependable 
service, 16ram Filmoscunds provide 
brilliant pictures, natural sound, and 
simple, dependable operation. 


Send for this FREE BOOKLET 


Ask for ‘‘Movies Go to Work,” which 
tells how movies put new life into 
sales promotion programs, speed on- 
the-job training for salesmen and fac- 
tory employees, and boost your per- 
sonnel relations program. Write Bell 
& Howell Company, 7116 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New 
York, Hollywood, Washington, D.C. 
and London. 


1907-1947 ... Forty years of leadership 
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Miss Tilly. Weisberg—prob.bly 4 
country’s only woman canner ith ; 
tional distribution—has a sharp aneal 
to the current talk about price; , 
canned foods declining in 1947: “Nuts 
(or ladylike words to that effect). } 
reasoning is simple: People have to 
and canners’ costs are going up 
e Tomato Surplus—Miss — \\ cisly; 
doesn’t think that jobbers’ and rts 
inventories of canned foods are as oy 
balanced as they’ve been talked up 
be. Nevertheless, on Mar. 2 her coy 
pany, Flotill Products, Inc., will start 
three-week advertising campaign in } 
ton, New York, Pittsburgh, and Phigmack 12 
delphia to help wholesalers move stocqponth i 
of tomato products. It will use neyg™pmato 
papers, i uding Italisa language pgmst nat 
pers; car cards; window and point wo 
sale displays; and premiums. Thrqgnes, 0 
labels from cans of Flotill tomatocg™ All C 
plus two from Flotta tomato paste, wifes, M 
be exchangeable for a card good for g™ices 0 
photograph at one of several neighbog™inguish 
hood studios. n com 
e Started in ’35—Miss Weisberg gq Grow 
started in the highly competitive campore for 
ning business, where few women dam Labor 
to tread, in 1935. She was working Sugar 
Cans 
Fiber] 
Even 
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Tilly Weisberg: People have to ea 


with Florindo del Gaizo, a member o#F 
an Italian firm exporting tomato prodgpound | 
ucts to this country. After the tango mi 
act of 1930 increased the duty on sucl Cons 
products to 50%, they could no longe lose to 
compete in the American market. ll the 
Miss Weisberg was confident th nidwes 
California~ could produce anythingjPave o1 











Europe could—even the Italian-style tores” | 
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4rshaped tomatoes. She persuaded 
| Gaizo to build a cannery and pack 
}mato products under the brand, “F lo- 
. fm,” which honored the first names of 
Inning), After his death in 1937 she 
ces qampught out his interest. 
‘MaRecord of Growth—By 1941 Flotill’s 
whi bck of tomato paste and tomatoes was 
million cases annually. In 1942 Miss 
‘eisberg expanded by adding a limited 
xe of Fruits and vegetables: spinach, 
paragus, peaches, pears, figs, and apri- 
bts. Last year she packed about 4,000,- 
0 cases. Of this, 1,500,000 were in 
‘Nyniqgpmatoes and tomato paste, of which 
t), jiggiss Weisberg claims to be the largest 
to eqpdependent processor. 
“Bp this year Flotill’s two plants, in 
ockton and Modesto, Calif., will again 
ck about 4,000,000 cases of its regular 
oducts. In addition, it will.add per- 
nps another million cases in new items. 
ever one to underestimate peacetime 
start fqpmpetition, Miss Weisberg has decked 
in Bot all her products in dazzling, gold-on- 
Phiigmack labels of aluminum foil. This 
stocqmonth in addition to its special localized 
neypmato promotion, Flotill begins its 
oe yggpst national advertising—about $500,- 
intoqg0 worth—by radio, consumer maga- 
‘Thrnes, newspapers, and car cards. 
ratocam All Costs Up—Like most other can- 
ec, wiges, Miss Weisberg doesn’t see how 
for ices Of staple canned goods (as dis- 
chbogginguished from nonessential specialties) 
n come down when costs are rising: 
g gi Growers are trying to get as much or 
© caqmmore for their crops as last year; 
| dai Labor costs are rising; 
orkinfil Sugar is up 33%; 
Cans are up 14%; 
Fiberboard containers are up 12%; 
Even labels are up 10%. 


IHEAPER NYLONS? NOT YET 


Don’t look for a decline in nylon 
ssiery prices to follow the price cut in 
ylon yarn announced last week by E. I. 
1 Pont de Nemours & Co. 

The hosiery trade was quick to point 
t that, for one thing, the price cuts 
raged only about 6%. For another, 
cost of the yarn represents a very 
tall part of manufacturers’ produc- 
on costs—only a fraction of a cent ona 
tir of hose. Other much more impor- 
mt cost factors show no sign of taper- 
ng off. They include labor, finishing, 
poilage, and amortization of machinery. 
The trade does think, however, that 
ylon hosiery prices will soften later 
the year, when yarn is expected to 
ke more plentiful. Selling margins are 
@und to be pared as increased produc- 
ion makes for more competition, 

sud Consumers on the eastern seaboard, 
nocmlose to hosiery mills, can now buy about 
ll the nylons they want. But in some 
thamidwestern and western cities, nylons 
hingmave only very recently emerged from 
tyi@@tores’ rationing systems. 
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A-N TORQUE TESTS Gf: 
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—the Red Elastic Collar provides 
dependable locking torque for RE-USE! 


Army and Navy specifications for aircraft lock nuts 


include a specific torque test to prove locking effect- The RED ELASTIC COLLAR 
iveness. Lock nuts have to maintain adequate locking «denoting an ESNA pr 
torque through 15 on-and-off cycles. ‘ 

ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts—with the Red Elastic +29 en OA. Oe 


pendably elastic. Every bolt 
—regardless of commercial 
tolerances — impresses (does 
not cut) its full thread con- 






Collar that has become 4 symbol of security to all 
aviation engineers—remain self-locking against 
Vibration, Impact and Stress Reversal jn both pre- 








stressed and positioned settings. tact in the Red Elestic Collor 
In addition, the self-locking, self-sealing Red to fully grip the bolt threads. 
Elastic Collar protects the bolt. It does not deform In addition, this threading 
the bolt, damage the threads or gall the finish. action properly seats the 
Reusable ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts provide depend- — nee Aer ae 
able protection against Vibration, Thread Corrosion, ret oa sn ez pea ma — 





Thread Failure, and Liquid Seepage. This multiple 
protection — which has made Elastic Stop Nuts the 
standard fastener on many products — also achieves 


Torque tests — for Elastic 
Stop Nuts — are based on a 
steel-to-steel frictional co- 












the double economy of inventory simplification and efficient of .18. Bolt loadings 
reduced procurement costs, ESNA engineers are are figured at 40,000 psi for 
ready to study your fastener problems. Address: commercial bolts; 90,000 psi 
Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America, for aircraft bolts. 


Union, New Jersey. Sales Engineers and 
Distributors are located in principal cities. 





















ELASTIC STOP NUTS 
g car fig ANCHOR On? WING a g- ete cw, 














PRODUCTS OF: ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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° TIME 
¢ EFFORT 
« COSTS 


SAVE 


with an RCA 2-station 
INTERCOM SYSTEM 


Convert walking time into working 
time—between executive and secre- 
tary ... doctor and receptionist... 
in retail store... at home. Two station 
units, amplifier, 100 feet of connect- 
ing wire, make quick, easy installa- 
tion. Write for full details. 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 
RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


CAMDEN AS 
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Copper Probe? 


Inaction on tariff brings 
demand for investigation. Users 
press campaign for tax repeal 
as metal shortage pinches. 


Congressional stalemate on the prob- 
lem of boosting. copper imports is 
prompting consumer industries to drive 
for an investigation. Last month they 
pepped up their campaign against the 
copper tariff when Rep. James T’. Patter- 
son of Connecticut introduced a bill 
to remove the 4¢ excise on the metal 
(BW—Feb.15’47,p38). 

For some time consumers had been 

trying to convince Washington that 
current shortages warranted government 
action (BW—Jan.25’47,p103). But pro- 
posed removal of the tax has met con- 
siderable opposition. 
e Tiny Stockpile—At present, the cop- 
per shortage is estimated between 35,- 
000 and 40,000 tons a month. Domestic 
production of refined copper is aver- 
aging about 80,000 tons a month. 
Demand has been estimated at between 
130,000 and 140,000 tons. 

The government stockpile is negligi- 
ble, with only 7,500 tons of duty-free 
copper available for allocation in March. 
Another 10,000 tons of dutiable metal, 
which would cost about 214¢ a pound, 
is tied up pending decision by Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. whether to sell 
this amount over the present market 
price of 194¢. In any event, March will 
see the practical end of governmental 
allocation of the. metal. 

Private purchase abroad has been im- 
possible so far this year because of gov- 
ernment contracts with South American 
producers. In addition, the price-tariff 
condition makes private importation 
prohibitive. The world price, plus ship- 
ping charges and the duty, to consumers 
is approximately 25¢ a pound, more 
than 54¢ over the domestic price. 

e Production Is Held Back—The Na- 
tional Rural Electrification Cooperatives 
Assn., representing 650 co-ops, has told 
congressmen that the copper shortage 
is paralyzing extension of services and 
endangering present transmission lines. 

General Electric and Westinghouse, 
large suppliers of transformers, say they 
are at 65% of capacity now, and are 
faced with further cuts in production 
soon unless supplies increase. 

e Copper States Opposed—The stale- 
mate in Congress stems from the opposi- 
tion of several copper-state congressmen 





to Patterson’s bill. Patterson has stated 


that he is not wedded to any defin; 
plan other than a temporary mo: :toriy 
on the duty. 

The bill is slated for scrutiny by ¢ 
House Ways & Means Committee. 
e Urges New Ore Developmeut-p, 
John R. Murdock of Arizona, ¢hief 9 
ponent of the Patterson proposal, dog 
not favor any tariff reduction. \urdod 
contends that the U. S. can supply j 
domestic copper requirements if 
price permits: (1) full operation of o 
mines; (2) development of new 9 
bodies; (3) mining of fringe or margin 
ore; (+) production of copper from ox 
of below average grade through g 
vanced mining and metallurgical pra 
tices. 


GIRDLER ADVANCED 


Moving into a position occupied } 
his famous father 40 years ago, Josep 
H. Girdler becomes general supcrinter 
dent of Atlantic Steel Co. Son of 
public Steel’s Chairman Tom Gird] 
he will fill the vacancy created whe 
R. S. Lynch was elected president 
Atlantic. 

Young Girdler got his first stcel q 


Tom’s Joe 


perience working summers during hi 
college days. He worked in the oil busi 
ness eleven years before joining Atlantic’ 
staff in 1941. Girdler is primarily 
production man, having served as in 
spector and later superintendent of thé 
openhearth department. 
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DELIVERY 
NOW CURRENT 


Automatic feed, hand-operated 
Mimeograph brand duplicators 












MODEL 90—champion of the ‘short run’ MODEL 91—versatile, 


for copies of the highest quality at the lowest cost master of duplication to solve those troublesome 


all-purpose 





consistent with quality. Easy to use. Popular price. paper work problems, quickly, easily, economically. 


a 


20 w 
Ockson Boy ° 
NEW Uct-visiaury pied 
EASY-TO-USE heme 
i *+++Mimeograph 


CUSHION SHEET FOR USE WITH ; ibutor nearest me 
MIMEOTYPE (BLUE) STENCIL SHEETS 


High visibility, no glare—easier on the eyes when 
typing stencil and proofreading, iF tee 

High copy quality, sharp letter outlines,blacker = | ORGAN7g, 2222 ottreeee 
feproduction—easier, quicker corrections, 


Ask your distributor about this new cushion 
sheet—a major advancement in Mimeograph 
brand products—a major improvement in stencil 
duplicating! 
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COPYRIGHT 1947, A. 8. DICK COMPANY Ree 
c>The Mimeograph echitemelldittction 
a MADE BY ‘ - DICK RO MpenNny - CHYCAGO 
ies MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, reaistered the U.S. Patent Office 
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Your printer says: 


good punting 


always requires 


good paper” 


For crisp, sparkling business 
stationery—and clear, reada- 
ble business forms — always 
specify the printer’s favorite 
paper—pre-tested Nekoosa 
Bond. Smooth, clean—and so 
white—Nekoosa Bond. takes 
all kinds of ink beautifully— 
assures you modern, attrac- 
tive letterheads which are 
truly representative of your 
business. 





NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 





F } N A N C E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 94) 





Municipals—The Coming Floox 


Borrowing by states will swell to record levels when surg 
of veterans’ bonuses and other astronomical demands reach cre 
Bond market already reflects growing uncertainty. 


During the war, state treasurers sat 
back and watched a dream come true: 
rising revenues, declining expenditures, 
mounting surpluses. Now, the dream is 
over; finance officers are wide awake to 
the fact that they face the nightmare of 
skyrocketing expenses, dwindling re- 
serves, and costly bond issues of record- 
breaking proportions. 

State treasuries face astronomical de- 
mands: 

e Bonuses for veterans. Payments al- 
ready approved or being considered by 
less than half of the 48 states fore- 
shadow near $4 billion of bonus bonds. 
e Housing. In New York alone, calls 
are being made on the state treasury for 
$400 million for “more permanent 
projects,” in addition to $292 million 
already approved for low-rent housing 
bonds. 

e Road construction. Total estimates 
for new roads and overdue maintenance 


run as high as $1,600,000,000. 


e — costs—higher wages especially 


for teachers; new social welfare, health, 
and pension benefits; higher prices for 
maintenance, supplies, and new equip- 
ment. 

e Anybody’s Guess—The prospect of 
huge state spending, such as $4 billion 
or more on soldier bonuses, looms even 
larger when contrasted with prewar 


spending. The total long-term state 3 
municipal public financing in 9) 
1931 only slightly exceeded that to 
(chart). And bonus payments of 
states came to only $453 million af 
World War I. 

The ultimate total of the financ, 
now getting under way for veteray 
bonuses is anybody’s guess. Alreaj 
four states have started programs whi 
will necessitate public offering soon 
$775 million long-term bonds. 

e Bond Market Reacts—Obviously, ¢) 
price structure of Wall Street’s tax 
empt bond market has been sha) 
reflecting this situation. State 
municipal bond traders expect that th 
flood of bonus bonds will be acco: 
panied by many “new money” bon 
offerings by municipalities to pay { 
long-deferred improvements. 

As a result, city and state financiy 
will undoubtedly require the borrowe 
to pay much higher carrying charg 
than they have for some time. 

Today’s buyers, for example, are no 
willing to pay only around 111% of p 
for City of New York 3% bonds dy 
in 1980, compared with as much 
125% some months ago. New Yor 
State 3s, due in 1971, are now obtai 
able around 125, despite the state’s hig 
credit rating. Two years ago their pni 








MUNICIPAL BOND SALES RISE SHARPLY 





























Date: Commercial & Financial Chronicle 
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A Report to the Public by 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 


N the interests of employees, stockholders, cus- 
tomers and the public, the management of 
Johns-Manville concentrated efforts in 1946 to- 
ward increased production for urgent postwar 
demands and broadened growth of the company. 


Sales, employment, and payrolls set a new . 


record for a full peacetime year. Profits -were 
improved over 1945. : 


This was accomplished in spite of labor short- 
ages due largely to scarcity of housing and com- 
petition of unemployment benefits; strikes at two 
of J-M’s largest plants lasting from November, 1945, 
to March, 1946; delays in getting machinery, raw 
materials and construction supplies; government 
controls which forced the discontinuance of cer- 
tain products, and generally unbalanced conditions. 


Here are the highlights of Johns-Manville’s annual statement for the year 1946:* 


eden image... 2 << 42 he HN 


For all costs (except those shown below) ... . .« 
To employees for salaries and wages ....... 
To government for taxes... 2. 6) se ee es 
To stockholders in dividends . .......... 
Leaving in the business. . . ... +--+ e+e 


© Earnings after taxes_were $6.03 per share of common stock. 
® Taxes were equivalent‘to $1.75 per share of common stock, 


® Profits were 6% cents per dollar of total income. 


Johns-Manville doubled the production rate of prewar 1940 in 
such important building materials as asbestos shingles, Flexboard 
and home insulation, thus helping to relieve the housing shortage. 


On the average J-M building materials prices have risen less 
than 15% since prewar 1941. Average straight-time hourly wage 
rates were 74% higher than at the beginning of 1941 and prices 
of raw materials were substantially higher. 


PRODUCTION INCREASING 


Many projects in the company’s $50 million expansion, replace- 
ment, improvement and cost reduction program were well under- 


way and will be put into operation in 1947. 


The program includes construction of new plants at: 


® Natchez, Miss., where 200,000,000 sq. ft. of insulating board 
products made annually will double the company’s output of this 
material to supply needs in commercial buildings and in thou- 
sands of additional homes. 

@ Tilton, N. H., where new developments in asbestos insulations 


~ 


will be produced. , 


(0 = 6 were oe ee 
45% million 
39% million 
1% million 
3% million 
2% million 


® Port Union, Ontario, where Transite (asbestos-cement) pipe 
and rock wool insulations will be produeed for a greatly expanded 


Canadian market. 


The first ofa group ef buildings was near completion in a new 
research center being erected near Manville, N. J., to provide the 
largest research facilities in the- world devoted to building mate- 


rials. insulations and allied industrial products. 


OTHER PROJECTS 


Other projects to facilitate growth of J-M include expansion of 
facilities to produce more asbestos fibre, Transite pipe, marine 
sheathing, rock wool insulation, roofing materials and other 
products. 


When the program is completed Johns-Manville’s prewar pro- 
duction capacity will be materially increased. 


Herat! asm __ 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
JOUNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


* Those desiring more complete information should refer to a 
booklet containing the formal Annual Report to Stockholders 
whieh we will be glad to furnish on request. Address: Johns- 
Manville Corporation. 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 












































Chicago 


135 South LaSalle St. 


The cigarette industry looks forward to a 
banner year in 1947. Prices have been increased 
. . . labor costs are low, and the industry, tradi- 
tionally depression-resistant, has aggressive sales 
promotion techniques which have steadily in- 
creased cigarette consumption. 

The securities of certain companies appear 
attractive to investors seeking stability of income. 


INVESTIGATE TOBACCO SHARES 


Our latest survey analyzes leading cigarette companies, 
indicating preferences. For a complimentary copy 
request Pamphlet S-1. 


HARRIS, UPHAM & C2 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading security and ¢ dity exchang 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 








912 Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City 


and other cities from coast to coast 






















































Dated February 1, 1947 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
j BLYTH & CO., INC. 

H LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
i 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these Bonds. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$45,000,000 


Commonwealth of Australia 


FIFTEEN-YEAR 3%% BONDS 
Due February 1, 1962 


Interest payable February 1 and August 1 


Price 99% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance with 


the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


Incorporate 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


WHITE, WELD & CO. DREXEL & CO. 


EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. HALLGARTEN & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


SWISS AMERICAN CORPORATION 


February 19, 1947. 





























was 140. Port of New York A: tho-. 
14s, due in 1986, are selling 3: 4}, 
82, compared with 984 just a , 

Reflecting the market's rec: 
eral weakness is Dow-Jones m 
yield index (which moves inve 
prices, and is composed of 20 j¢p, 
sentative state and city issues | 
now stands at 1.94%, its highc.+ |g 
since December, 1943. This co::)pare. 
with the all-time record low yield » 
1.37% it registered last April, and th. 
2.01% retum prevailing just prior ty 
Pearl Harbor. 

@ Outlook Changes—In the 1942-]94 
period state governments, as a who; 
were able to cut their outstanding de}; 
about one-third, to around $2,300.09. 
000. Up to recently, they had built 
cash surpluses in excess of $3 bill 
But the outlook for further debt cuts ; 
very different now. And state surplus 
already appear destined for  drasti 
shrinkage. 

Attainment of strong financial poi. 
tions by the states required no especi: 
financial acumen. During the war it wa 
easy to acquire reserves and cut debt 
Tax revenue rose sharply as cash ip. 
come of citizens was increased by the 
war effort, and normal expenses de. 
creased sharply. Relief rolls dropped t 
nominal levels. Wartime bans and man. 
power shortages combined to _holi 
down usual construction and mainte 
nance programs. 

The early postwar period found man 

of these favorable factors still in force 
Late-1945 and 1946 tax collections 
stayed at high levels due to the continu- 
ing high levels of production, employ- 
ment, and consumer income. Capital 
expenditures remained low as a result 
of the shortages of materials, labor, and 
equipment. 
e Pressure on Reserves—The surpluses 
acquired in recent years, however, art 
now being drawn upon more and mor 
to finance low-cost housing, extensive 
highway rehabilitation and new roads, 
new prisons, and other normal peace- 
time functions. 

The huge war-created cash reserve: 
(nicknamed “act of God” surpluses b 
political wise-crackers) have also bee! 
attracting the attention of pressur 
groups agitating all sorts of tax-reduc 
tion and money-spending plans. Cit 
officials, facing increased costs (BW- 
Feb.15’47,p68), have been demandins 
additional state aid, despite the hug 
shifting in recent years of many trad 
tional municipal functions onto the 
shoulders of states. 

e State Finances Volatile—All these fac- 
tors point to a substantial increase ™ 
state costs. There is little doubt but that 
the states can successfully handle this fo: 
some time without greatly increasing 
present tax rates, or imposing neW 
levies. 

One factor, however, should be 1 
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mbered. Most state taxes are geared 
the rate Of- business activity. State 
bnces, aS a result, are more volatile 
n those of the average city. Periods 
rosperous business do bring  sur- 
ses, but business doldrums quickly 
ct state revenues (witness the big 
cits of the mid-]930s). 
‘tate authorities are aware that-ex- 
ses can rapidly destroy their current 
ncial soundness. And they have been 
ying with some success demands for 
y appropriations for veterans’ hous- 
_ youth activities, teacher salaries, 
ial welfare and health, pension bene- 
_ higher wages for state employees, 






‘ew York’s Problem—But holding 
yn costs is a hard task. New York 
ite provides a good example. During 














tits je war and in the early postwar months 
slusecfam built up- a $600,000,000 surplus; it 
Irasticqgg! soon have reduced its outstanding 
t to some $360,000,000. 

Poi. But since New York earmarked its 
Deci:iamplus for specific “construction and 
It wa 

debt 
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After Easter, the Rev. Dale D: 
Dutton, pastor of the wealthy 
Central Baptist Church at Provi- 
dence, will be on a shoe manu- 
facturer’s payroll. Bristol Mfg. 
Co. has hired him as “vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Christian re- 
lations”—his instructions — to 
come “not from the company 
but from God.” He’ll have ex- 
pense funds up to $100,000 a 
year. The company reports it 
expects to sell no more shoes 
by the venture. It just wants to 
do good. Dutton’s first job may 
be to help “obscure churches.” 
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Typical applications for 
VICTRON “‘Customotors”’ 




















fe 


Unit Heaters 


Centrifugal 
Pumps 








Blowers for 
Gas Burners 


MANUFACTURER OF VICTRON DESK AND PEDESTAL 
FANS—VICTRON VENTILATING FANS~VICTRON 


ICTOR 


DUCTS 
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Movie 





Rapid Battery 
Chargers 


Automatic Draft 
Regulators 


Vending 
Mochines 


2950 Robertson Ave. 
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“Customotors 








power new air filter fans 
to help promote sound sleep 


Thousands of today’s sound thinkers will 
enjoy sound sleep tonight in fresh FIL- 
TERED air . . . theyll meet tomorrow's 
problems at peak efficiency. Here's why: 
New air filter fans virtually rid air of dust, 
soot, pollen and other sleep-routing irri- 
tants ... help promote restful sleep. 


Makers of filter fans are sound thinkers, 
too... they rely on Victron fhp “Custo- 
motors” for smooth, quiet power. They 
know that “Customotor”’ advantages—in- 
cluding dynamically balanced rotors, self- 
aligning and -oiling bearings and husky 
steel housings—mean long, troublefree 
service. 

20 years of motor making experience 
enables Victron to build pole-type motors 
that meet the most rigid specifications . . . 
attain the highest efficiency rating. Every 
Victron fhp “Customotor” is custom- 
built, engineered for exacting service. 

If your plans include products that will 
require fhp motors, our specialized knowl- 
edge is yours to tap. 






FANS—VICTRON AIR CIRCULATORS —VICTRON EXHAUST 
PORTABLE IRONERS—VICTRON F.H.P. MOTORS 


TRIC 


INCORPORATED 


Cincinnati 9, Ohio 











HOUGHTON 
LINE 


AT THE HEAD Of THE PARKWAY 
BG GAmE AND IG MOUNTAINS 
FOOTBALL OF PHL ADELA 
OLD FRENDS MUST PART 


reconstruction purposes,” mai of «Jit anc 
postwar demands now being 1. adc ye sue’ 
require public financing. Beh, b 

Already authorized are $272 \\(\) yf attrac 
of low-cost-housing bonds. If t!.- ¢lc.,iMn-satii 








rate approves this fall, $400,00 |) he De! 
new bonus bonds will have to }¢ , bmple, 
And demands are also being 1. ade :mmgme of t 


upw ards of $500,000,000 to be . en; n pre: 
‘more permanent housing” roc 
Thus a New York State fundec: de}; M28 bas 
as much as $1,500,000,000, or {iw offe 


times that now outstanding, is quite p 
sible before many months pass. 
e For Veterans—In last Novemb, 
elections, voters of five states appro 
the issuance of $800 million of ne 


bonds to pay soldier bonuses. _[]ling) 
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The “near editor” discusses: 


Many things to many men 


Remember the fable of the three blind men who inspected an elephant 
for the first time, and each got his opinion from the part of the elephant 
he happened to touch? 


Well, there’s a parallel in the opinions that different men in industry 
have of E. F. Houghton & Co. Those men are far from blind, but they’ve 
never seen Houghton as a whole, and have judged our organization by 
the contact they happen to have had with it. 


So one man may believe we're a belting manufacturer only, because 
he’s bought our VIM TRED Belts, but never used our lubricants or 
metal working products. 


Another may think we’re a lubrication specialty house, for he has had 
good success with that part of the Houghton line. Or another may get 
the idea that we are heat treaters because we've helped him in some 
metal conditioning problem. 


Still another who hasn’t had any personal contact with Houghton but 
who has read The HOUGHTON LINE or some of our handbooks, may 
get the impression that we're publishers. That has happened. 


So for the record I'd like to give my own impression that Houghton 
is a manufacturer of specialties on a volume basis. We make "specials" 
for plant maintenance and production, as listed below, but they’re made 
for so many, in such volume, that the price per pound or gallon meets 
or beats that of other large producers of individual competing items. 


Our men in the field know these products well. Their experience is 


arm / Gripe DT 


PRESIDENT 


yours, for the asking. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
Manufacturers of: 
METAL WORKING PRODUCTS: 
Cutting Oils... Rust Preventives... Quenching Oils... 
Drawing Compounds... Heat Treating Salts... Carburizers 
LEATHER BELTING AND PACKINGS 
LUBRICANTS 












was authorized to dispose of $355 y 
lion of new long-term aillaations, Mid 
igan $270 million, California $1 (0) » 
lion, Texas $25 million, and Rhode | 


land $20 million. 
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Rhode Island jumped the gun by «je head 
ing its quota of bonus bonds last Decems 10 bi 
ber. ering © 

Michigan is slated to be No. 2. | 
initial offering will be $200 million. JJONS! 


Michigan, it was thought carlic 
would prefer to sell its bonus bonds ; 
smaller instalments. However, the st 


Award 
nnel a 


it is taking was decided upon only aft - 
conferences with leading investme m le 
bankers. Wall Street believes that sige (le 
state doubts the ability of current pig’ {ri 
levels, and market receptivity, to sta uA % 


up without flinching under the imp: 
of more and more offerings. 

Michigan has announced that it wi 
accept bids for the new offering un 
Mar. 4. Some time back it was ind 
cated that two huge syndicates woul 
compete for the issue. Reports sind 
however, disclose a merger of the tw 
into a single gigantic group, and on 
one bid is now expected. 

Under provisions of its bonus leg 
lation, Michigan can issue bonds wit 
maturities running up to 20 years, : 
a coupon rate as high as 24% 
terms provide some advantageous ia 
for. marketing in times like the presen 
Thus, Wall Street thinks Michigan ma 
have an easier job than some oth 
states. 

Illinois is next in line. Because 
statutes covering up to 20-year mati 
ties, it cannot issue bonds bearing 


Boul 


omas 


coupon in excess of 2%. Thus if !! gene 
| nois desires to offer its $385 milli Col ec 
issue of bonus bonds piecemeal, it fag “° : 
the risk that subsequent hardening @#* ?™% 
the market might make it almost is New. 


possible to complete the oper: atio 
Offering of all the bonds at once, ont 
other hand, might represent an almoggROKE 
impossible task under current market 7. 
conditions unless the Michigan offen. dity 1 
should uncover an avid appetite "f,..... 

bonus issues. blic 
e Two Issues Sell—Last week, <esp! b that 

queasy marketing conditions, both | ‘.. 


SI 
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it and Louisiana were able to chalk 
successful offerings of new issues. 
ch, however, was especially priced 
(0) (aim attract attention under today’s less- 
cclman-satisfactory marketing conditions. 
0 be Detroit bonds offered yields, for 
bmple, ranging up to 2.50%. And 
¢ of the longer term Louisiana bonds 
n presented as a buying lure returns 
pning as high as 2.60%, or as much 
28 basis points above the 2.32% yield 
w offered by the Treasury Victory 





Because of this factor, municipal deal- 
ag for the first time in a long while 
provensacted business last week with the 


f pole insurance companies and other in- 
[linomtutional bond buyers not primarily 
:5 »iqgterested in the tax-exempt feature of 
\fiigggeh issues. This was particularly no- 


\() »qpeable for the Louisiana offering. And 
Me lure of 2.50% and 2.60% yields is 
point which hasn’t escaped the eye of 
e heads of the syndicate now prepar- 
ecenfmg to Bid next week for the first large 
“Bering of state bonus bonds. 


~ BONSTRUCTION AWARDS 


Awards from the Moles—society of 
nnel and heavy construction men— 
t “outstanding construction achieve- 
nt” went this year to Harry W. Mor- 
on (left, below) and Thomas Crim- 
ins (right). Morrison is president of 
e Morrison-Knudsen Co., Boise, 
aho, which took part in the building 
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Cited by Moles 


Boulder Dam. Crimmins heads the 
homas Crimmins Contracting Co., 
g New York concern which specializes 
| underground construction. 

fc COl. Carlton §. Proctor, chairman of 
i¢ award committee, presented the 
+ inqgeonze plaques at the ceremonial dinner 
tog New York. 


nolfROKERAGE RECORD 


The world’s largest security and com- 
odity brokerage house, Merrill Lynch, 
rece, Fenner & Beane, again makes 
ublic the figures which justify its claim 
bthat position. Its annual report shows 
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MILDLY ANNOYED 


BY PAYROLL 
PROBLEMS ? 


Are the problems of preparing 
your payroll in accordance 
with today’s State and Federal 
requirements disturbing you 
slightly...or plain driving you 
mad? Save yourself for a long 
and happy life by getting a 
Todd Payroll System! 

With a Todd Payroll Sys- 
tem any clerk can prepare the 
employee’s statement of earn- 
ings, the payroll sheet, and the 
individual earnings record all 
at once. What’s more, all rec- 
ords are instantly available... 
in complete, accurate form... 
for wage-and-hour inspection. 






ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 









Todd Payroll Systems 


save fifty percent or more of 
the time spent in payroll prep- 
aration. Do you want all the 
facts? Mail in the coupon and 
we'll give you complete and 
detailed information with no 
obligation on your part. 








THE CUSTOMER IS ALWAYS RIGHT: 


“,..we appreciate your payroll sys- 
tem, not only because of the ease 
with which we can now make up 
our payroll but, most important, 
because of the time it saves.” 
John R. Lyman Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


“We find that your payroll system 
works out exceptionally well for 
us, especially since we have been 
examined by Wage-and-Hour in- 
spectors, who found everything in 
order.” 


Henry H. Frede and Company 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 








THE TODD COMPANY, INC. 
Rochester 3, New York 


Please give me the facts about Todd Pay- 
roll Systems that speed quarterly reports, 
cut payroll preparation time, increase acc- 
uracy and meet all State and Federal regu- 
lations, 


Company. 
Address___ 





City County State 
By 
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for every need 
@® INDUSTRIAL. @ MARINE 
@ FARM @ AUTOMOTIVE 


INTERNATIONAL 
CHAIN & MFG.CO. 


YORK, PENNA. 











On the New York Stock Exchange 
there are many stocks that have paid 
annual dividends without.a-break for 
a decade. There are hundreds that 
haven’t missed since 1929, even 
though some of the disbursements 
were pretty much of the “token” 
variety during the thirties. 

The Big Board’s sister exchange, 
the New York Curb, can boast of the 
dividend records of its stocks, too, 


Pennsylvania R.R. (1847) 

Cor Exchange Bank & Trust Co., N. Y. 
(1854) 

Continental Insurance Co. (1854) 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. (1865) 

American News Co. (1864) 

Washington Air Brake Co. (1866) 

Westinghouse Gas Light Co. (1875) 

Parke, Davis & Co. (1878) 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. (1881)* 

Gold & Stock Telegraph Co. (1881)* 

Northwestern Telegraph Co. (1881)* 

S.S. White Dental Mfg, Co, (1881) 


Pepperell Mfg. Co. (1852) 

Scoville Mfg. Co. (1855) 

United N. J. R.R. & Canal Co. (1872)? 
Camden Fire Insurance Co. (1873) 
North Pennsylvania R.R. (1879)* 
Providence Gas Co. (1881) 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. (1883)° 





Standard Oil (N. J.) in 1911. 





New York Curb Exchange 


Dividend baer in Listed Stocks 


despite the “‘unseasoned” nai re of 
a of its listings, 

ere are relatively few stoc\s oj 
either exchange, however, that haye 
paid continuous annual divideii\s fo; 
50 years or longer. On th Bi: 
Board there are now only 25. |}; 
Curb can boast of only 14. Here a; 
the two groups with the yar jy 
which their unbroken string 0! divi- 
dends started. 


4 
fe) 
\ 
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New York Stock Exchange 


Diamond Match Co. (1882) 
Standard Oil of New Jersey (1882) 
Consolidated Edison Co. (1885) 
United Gas Improvement Co. (1555 
Hackensack Water Co. (1888) 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. (1889) 
Ruberoid Co. (1889) 
Commonwealth Edison Co. (1890 
Procter & Gamble Co. (1891) 
City Ice & Fuel Co. (1894) 
Standard Oil of Indiana (1894) 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. (1895) 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co, (1895) 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R. (1886)' 
New England Tel. & Tel. Co. (1886)° 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada (1891) 
Southern New England Tel. Co. (1891) 
Insurance Co. of North America (1892 
N.Y. & Honduras Rosario Mining 
(1896) 

New Jersey Zinc Co. (1897) 


* According to available records: *Western Union System; 2 Pennsylvania R.R. System: 
8 Reading Co. System; *New York Central System; ® Bell Telephone System; ® Separate from 





a 30% increase in number of accounts 
handled during the year 1946 over 1945. 
Gross income rose nearly $1,500,000 to 
$29,523,668—a new record for the firm. 
Capital funds were up $500,000 to $14,- 
000,000. 

On the dimmer side, increased ex- 
penses, chiefly a $2,000,000 increase in 
salary payments, cut net income before 
taxes to $6,216,649 from $8,834,063. 

The report—simplified to “take the 
mystery out of finance’—stresses the 
firm’s faith in education—of personnel 
and the public. On the personnel side, 
it points to the 141 veterans enrolled 
in its training school last year; for the 
public, to 3,000,000 pieces of litera- 
ture distributed to investors, as well as 
to the $1,500,000 spent on research, 
publishing, and advertising. 

Explaining where the money came 
from, M.L.P.F.B. says that commissions 
earned on purchase and sale of listed 
securities accounted for 63% of its total 
income; underwritings and transactions 
in unlisted securities for 15%; commod- 


e rest is lumped under “miscellane- 
” 





~ 4 commissions for just under 13%. 
ou 


HIGGINS GETS RFC LOAN 


Just a year after he began stormit 
the portals of the Reconstruction } 
nance Corp., Andrew Jackson Higgi 
finally obtained a $9 million RFC lo 
to make prefabricated house materi 
(BW —Feb.23’46,p20). 

One-third of the loan is to be us 
to purchase equipment and material 
two-thirds for workirg capital. But Hi 
gins must invest $2 million of his ow 
funds first. The 4% loan matures Ju 
30, 1948. Accompanying it is a guara 
teed market contract for veterans’ housq 

Higgins hopes the deal will perm 
his Higgins Homes, Inc., to tum 0 
enough materials for putting 1 > 5.0) 
houses. They will be constructed 4 
porcelain enamel steel sheets, with 
special foam-cement between panels. 

RFC’s action was the second picce 4 
good news for Higgins in recent week 
Earlier, a federal judge in New Orlea 
ordered a grand jury to drop its inves 
gation into Higgins’ wartime activiti 
(BW—Aug.10’46,p5). The probe, s 
the court, had failed to develop suil 
cient evidence to warrant continuan 
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“industry Courts Plant Towns 
ie Since good community relations help in maintaining 


arc [libor peace, management decentralizes its opinion-molding pro- 


Labor troubles last year brought home 
many companies a very real fact: 
ynd community relations, while not 
complete answer to a company’s labor 
dblems, can help materially if a crisis 
1seS. 
(he way the community as a whole 
els toward a company often intensifies, 
tempers, potential labor unrest. 
arly, it must be reckoned with in 
bor relations. 
No less important, the extent to 
hich a home community is willing to 
) operate in a company’s programs may 
termine their success. Such things as 
cuiting of workers, tax adjustments, 
ning law revisions, and expansion aids 
ay hinge upon how well management 
. fgpssold itself to the community at large. 
>, J§Management Gets Busy—Public rela- 
ns executives recently were urged by 
e National Assn. of Manufacturers 
bW—Feb.15’47,p22) to pay more at- 
ntion to community relations. Similar 
™m [mpvice recently was given by the Na- 
nal Industrial Conference Board and 
he American Management Assn. 
H. G. Batcheller, president of Alle- 
ny Ludlum Steel Corp., added to 
owing testimony on the value of bet- 
rcommunity relations. His company’s 
| MBperience has been that management 


Sans goodwill when it climbs down 
“Gon its isolated ivory tower, takes the 
Ti : 


metown public into its confidence on 
lant problems and needs. 

"4g The admonitions spotlighted a change 
“@ emphasis from national to com- 
unity public relations. Decentraliza- 
on of plants has accentuated the trend; 
it it actually has sprung from a realiza- 
m that industrial peace can be influ- 
iced at the local as well as at the na- 
mal level. 

As a result, old programs are now be- 
g restudied, and new ones are being 
orked out. Model programs of Cater- 
ilar Tractor Co. and General Motors 
tp. (the Dayton Plan) are receiving 
tention in many corporation offices. 
0 are the successful programs of Na- 
onal Cash Register, Allegheny Lud- 
im, and other companies. 
Salesmanship—One large corporation 
tently adopted a policy of putting a 
pflight man in charge of employee 
hd community relations in each plant. 
¢1s given equal status with sales, man- 
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liv. ams. Several successful campaigns provide a workable pattern. 


ufacturing, engineering, and finance di- 
rectors, just under the general manager. 

Men with sales background are being 
chosen instead of professional industrial 
relations men. Reasoning: Any man try- 
ing to direct employee and community 
relations must know the fundamental 
principles upon which every sales man- 
ager operates. 

As this corporation sees it, the biggest 
sales jobs which management has today 
are (1) to cement its relations with its 
own employees, and (2) to cement them 
in its home community. 

It believes success in its program will 
mean the easing of many of the prob- 
lems relating to production (less absen- 
teeism, improved morale, smaller turn- 


over) and similarly of many problems 
arising from a lack of understanding of 
the company in the community 
e Basic Objective—Each of these model 
community relations plans is intended 
to convince all concerned that t 
pany is an integral part of the 
munity. Each is intended to establish 
the common interests of the company, 
its employees, the community, and th 
public—men and women—individually. 
Experience of the pioneering 
panies has demonstrated that programs 
must be set up on a continuing basis. It 
is too late, for effectiveness, to wait until 


Coll 


public support is wanted for so. pat 
ticular situation—such as a strike or an 
appeal for a revision in building code: 


By then, partisan lines may already have 
been drawn. 

e Can’t Buy Goodwill—Management is 
also being advised that it should avoid 
the belief that in the guise of a com 
munity relations program it can use ac 
vertisements during a dispute to “say 
what it wants to say in the way it wants 
it said.”” It should recognize a test: Do 
the ads serve a useful purpose in giving 
management’s legitimate position? O: 
do they broaden the division of interests 
by antagonizing an opposing party? 
Some employers during 1946. strikes 











STRIKE DRILL FOR QUICK WAGE ACTION 


Lunchtime demonstrations by St. Louis’ Retail, Wholesale & Depart- 
ment Store Union (C.I.O.) have twin aims. Leaders see them as a strike 
prevention technique, and as a rehearsal of picket mobilization if a walk- 
out develops. Workers from competing shops parade outside a negotiat- 
ing company. Idea is that the employer, given a taste of what a strike 
can mean, will sign up faster. And the picketing keeps unionists inter- 
ested in bargaining progress, paves the way for swift, unified strike action. 


BLACKWELL: 
WIELANDY 


REFUSES 


GRANT US | 
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Union Foots This Bill 


Seven discharged em) 


BAKER TRUCK violas storage space 
CUTS HANDLING re ge AND LABOR COSTS wenn selnstateg with back 


Se Co, aluminum plant at Sh 

For the“FORT NIAGARA go oe a hi 
CORRUGATED BOX DIVISION Sawer, Mange. SS now | 
event notable was that th 


of the . 
ployer will not foot th: 
ROBERT GAIR COMPANY Checks the reinstated wo 
will get for lost earnings wil! 
from A.F.L.’s coffers, not fro 
Reynolds pay office. 
©; Seiitc anteae tex heat oe eh a ae Ten A.F.L. craft unions hay 
50; rolls, and varying lengthe and widths, contracts with Reynolds which: ¢ 
Tee ek dea bee pire Mar. 6. C.1.0.’s United Steel 
in position prior to unloading. workers has been conducting ; 
spirited campaign to take the 
3,700 Reynolds workers away from 
A.F.L. 

Recently A.F.L. requested th 
discharge of seven employees un- 
der terms of a contract which: re 
quires Reynolds workers to main. 
tain seit euien standing. ‘The 

Ss company complied, and_ shorth 

2. the udin, rock wileats: (ie nae ey thereafter was served with unfair 
directly from incoming cars and transports as 

labor practice charges filed }y 


m = sennee. st gh ag stowed 
2 cars two wide an wo . 
C.1.0O. C.1.O. claimed the seven 


‘North Tonowanda, N. Y. 


tia were fired only because they were 
pro-C.I.0. 


A single Baker Electric Fork 
Truck mechanizes movement 
of large rolls of paper used 
in process of making corru- 
gated board—from box car to 
corrugating machines. The 
truck has been giving con- 
tinuous, satisfactory service 
for 7 years. Illustrations and 


3. 36” rolls arrive in_ se te cars, and 
are unloaded onto a platform with incline 
leading into plant, where they are re- 
moved by the Baker Truck and taken to 
storage. 


To avert a turbulent NLRB 
fight—and perhaps interference 
with a scheduled collective bar- 
gaining agent election—A.!'L. 
agreed to permit Reynolds to te- 
employ the discharged men. 
When Reynolds balked at paying 
back wages, and contended that it 
merely had complied with the 


terms of its contract, A.F.L. also 


captions describe, step-by- 
agreed to provide the money. 


step, the flow pattern in this 
modern paper conversion 
plant. They may suggest 
answers to similar problems 
in other plants, 








4. Baker Truck tiers rolls horizontally to 

ceiling height, 50” rolls three high and 

36” rolls four high. Thus the truck more 

than triples the value of storeroom floor 

space. Bottom rolls are placed on 2” 
to permit entrance of forks. 


were roundly criticized for the ads the 
bought. The complaint: They mig! 
have prevented strikes by spending th 
same amount for wage increases. 

Management also is being told tha 
it is not possible to buy goodwill } 
contributions. Donations help, but the 
should be accompanied by active partic 
pation in the programs they are 
tended to foster. It’s a short step frot 
appreciation for contributions to a beli 
that they’re patronage from a manag 
ment that’s not really interested. 

e Need for Planning—It is general 
agreed that community relations pe 
grams should be established onty ait 
careful and tactful preparation. The 
should be built up slowly, and shou 
adjusted or expanded to meet speci 
needs as they arise. 

It is important to have a fundame! 
realization, at the start, that sou! 
company policies and practices ar¢ ' 
heart of any community relations p! 
gram. Poor industrial relations cann ot b 
glossed over by paid advertisemen 


6. Rolls needed for production are trans- 5. Detiering of rolls is accomplished by 
ferred from Baker truck onto steel dollies oe truck with fork backs against 
with concave decks matching contour of ttom roll, remov he block, and 
rolls. Dollies run on narrow-gauge tracks roneasing brake which allows two top 
extending to the roll stands, rolls to lower into position. Before taking 
roll away, new bottom roll edged. 


Let the Baker Material Handling Engineer show you bow an inte- 
grated material flow system can make similar savings in your plant. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2164 WEST 25TH STREET « CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Railway and Power i btn Corporation, Lad. 


i. ed 
Baker inpusrriaAl TRUCKS 
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BIG PLANTS FIT INTO PENNSYLVANIA’S 
PEACETIME ECONOMY 


Many industrial organizations are solving the problem 

of rising costs by locating plants or branches in Penn- Initial 150,000 kw 
sylvania. Your company too, may be able to get closer — of ae —_— 
to your markets and make larger profits by planning a puss 
future in Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania offers a combination of these desirable 
factors to your industry —easy access to power, raw 
materials and semi-finished goods . . . the nation’s 
richest markets at your doorstep . . . excellent rail, 
highway, water and air transportation facilities ... 
access to abundant natural resources . . . skilled labor 
for all phases of production . . . friendly attitude of 
local communities to encourage new enterprises. 

Write to the Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, 
Pa., for specific facts on locations, markets, labor, 
transportation, raw materials and how they apply to 
your needs, 1. A $115,000,000 development program in Penn-. 

sylvania has been started by Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Company. $53,000,000 will be spent near 
Sunbury, Pa. for a 250,000 kw steam electric station 
and for necessary substations and lines to connect 
the plant with the PP&L system. $62,000,000 will 
be spent on additions to and replacements of the 
company’s other facilities. PP&L serves some 760 
cities and towns in a 9300-square mile area of central 
eastern Pennsylvania. Rapid industrial reconversion 
and expansion in this area following the war and 
growing farm and residential electric needs have 
already established all-time high loads. 








Koppers Company, Inc., is adding four big peace- 
time plants: 


2. Koppers has acquired from the War Assets Cor- 
poration the styrene plant at Kobuta, Pa., originally 
part of the synthetic rubber program, to expand its 
manufacture of synthetic organic chemicals. 


3. It is about to build a huge polystyrene plant at 
Kobuta to produce plastic materials. 


4, It has built a large plant at Kobuta for produc- 
tion of phthalic anhydride, 


5. It has acquired from the War Assets Corporation 
a large plant at Oil City to make new synthetic 
organic chemicals, 

Koppers has also purchased and will expand an ex- 
isting plant at Petrolia, Pa., for the production of 
other coal tar chemicals. 


One of five new Koppers Chemical Plants in Pennsylvania 


COMMONWEALTH OF 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Send me, without obligation, your illus- 


PP sylv ca trated booklet, “Let Your Business Grow in 


Pennsylvania.” 








JAMES H, DUFF, Governor ORUS J. MATTHEWS, Secretary of Commerce. 












management me 


This booklet contains facts of ir- 
tense interest to management men 
—the ‘‘how and why” of preparing 


papers for almost endless In- 


e dustrial Applications. The 

e booklet ‘‘Paper Has a Fourth Dimen- 
af sion’’ is concise, accurate and 
timely — we will be happy to send 
it without cost. 


CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY inc 


2462 Lakeshore Drive * Muskegon, Michigan 


BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 





ey 


You can’t afford thirsty 
employees or customers! 
ti K h = h , : 

i eep them happy with 
the best supply of cool, 


i clean drinking water, 
HW Install OASIS Electric 
(oe Water Coolers. Every 


OASIS detail reflects 
EBCO’s 20 years of 
water-cooler leadership, 
Write for proof. 


The FBCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
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radio programs, or any other technique. 
The opposite story can be spread fist 
hand—and more persuasively—by dis- 
gruntled employees, dissatisfied dealers, 
or civic groups with a grievance. 

e@ What to Look For—The first step in 
setting up a community relations pro- 
gram therefore must be a thorough ex- 
amination of the assets and the liabili- 
ties of a company’s policies and prac- 
tices. Is plant morale good and are labor 
relations sound? What is the prospect 
for the continuity of jobs, and for in- 
creased wages? Are the physical proper- 
ties of the company an eyesore, or a 
source of pride in the community? Is 
management a participating part of the 
community, or is it considered disinter- 
ested, and controlled by absentee owner- 
ship? Are there any major grievances in 
the community against the company— 
such as a smoke pall, street congestion 
outside the plant, or any of dozens of 
common neighborhood gripes? 

Such questions should be examined 
closely before any company outlines its 
community relations program. Conflicts 
with the public interest should be recog- 
nized, and, where possible, corrected in 
advance. If they cannot be corrected im- 
mediately, part of any program adopted 
should be aimed at explaining why the 
condition exists, and what the company 
plans to do to rectify it. 
© Guideposts—Studies of (1) manage- 
ment’s policies and practices, (2) the 
community’s opinion of the company, 
and (3) what employees think of their 
employer serve as guideposts to how 
management should present its story, 
and at what specific objectives it should 
aim its campaign. 

Subsequent steps follow naturally. 
The community is usually broken down 
into various groups, or “publics” to be 
reached. These are, in general, business 
organizations, civic and public officials, 
housewives and women’s clubs, 
churches, schools, labor groups, and 
racial organizations. Each has specific 
interests. A public relations program 
aimed at reaching all at once can be 
largely wasted. Best plan is to keep the 
interests of each group in mind, direct 
public relations on a target basis. 


Community Relations Ideas 


There are different approaches for all 
groups. 
e@ Newspapers, radio programs, store dis- 
plays, billboards, and printed material will 
reach the general public. On a recent anni- 
versary of the founding of Birmingham, Ala., 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. bid for 
goodwill with pamphlets showing the parallel 
histories of the city and T.C.I. 
@ Messages from the company, and person- 
alized letters, help create employee interest 
in the company. The Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
employee magazine, Squeal, reports monthly 
on meat supplies, marketing, and such 
things as the interrelation of government 
policy, production costs, prices, and profits. 
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Industry public relations should: 
neglect the important hometown, :: 
Allegheny Ludlum’s H. G. Batchells 














@ Families of employees are an import 
influence on community opinion. If : 
can be turned into boosters, an impor! 
gain has been made. Such things as | 
visits (Spicer Mfg. Co.’s “know-your: 
band’s-job” plan, for instance) and 5 
and educational programs are helpful. 
© Business organizations (chambers of ¢ 
merce, businessmen’s clubs, etc.) are | 
approached indirectly. Speeches before the 
may be effective, but best results come fr 
the personal contacts possible through ¢ 
pany officials holding membership. 

@ Housewives and women’s groups gener: 
are most concerned with housing, edu 
tional, beautification, and similar prograg 
Plant visits, homemaking courses, and ‘ 
operation in welfare and charity projc 
will pay dividends. 

@ School children’s tours of industrial pl: 
—with ice cream or souvenirs—help win # 
parents, too. And public officials, minist: 
and school officials are important forces | 
molding public opinion. Industrial 
agement should make certain that its do 
are open to them. Informal, mailed repo 
on the work and current problems of ‘ 
company, consultation, and on-the-premi 
luncheons (if facilities are available) aid 
building up a close spirit of cooperation # 


understanding. 
e@ Importantly, the interests of labor a 











racial groups should be recognized, and 
effort should be made to keep a flow of} 
formation going to them, Often this 1 
most difficult part of a community relatio 
program. But if it is worked out successi 
it can be one of the most valuable. 

© Accessibility of plant management is vit 
Bad relations are engendered whenever !! 
necessary to refer questions and requests 
an out-of-city “home office.” 


a 
ESS | 
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Pivate Enterprise is a tradition of our Republic. Here, of all 
places, our present system of exchange of goods and services 
should be able to prove beyond question its superiority over gov- 
ernment-dominated “planned economy” of any type. 

Yet, for all our huge plants, our productive capacity, our high 
standard of living—the highest in the world—it is clear that 
Private Enterprise is not realizing its fullest possibilities; it is 
clear that, to the injury of each and everyone of us, we are breaking 
or ignoring perhaps unknowingly, vital underlying laws of 
exchange of goods and services. 

What steps, then, must we take to chart our course, to get the 
most out of our system of Private Enterprise? 

We must spell out, and live by, a basic, sensible, workable Code 
which will remove existing restraints on the operation of the 
Private Enterprise System. Thus, and only thus, will we have 
economic order—ever-increasing prosperity instead of “boom or 
bust.” When the “do’s and don’ts” are set forth for all to see, they 
can, if we work together, be used by every employee, employer, 
consumer; by those engaged in every phase of business endeavor, 
in farming, in production; transportation and distribution. 

This Code can only be formulated and pointed up by trained, 
impartial wise men chosen by groups representing every phase 
of our economy. 

























Team action is needed if a Code is to be developed and used. 
We grant the use of all or any part of this advertisement without 
permission or acknowledgment. 







Second of a series — Watch for next advertisement — 


“The Ten Commandments— And a Code for the Exchange 
of Goods and Services.” 


Homestead Valve Manufacturing U0. 


"Where the Customer Is the Boss’? 
CORAOPOLIS e PENNSYLVANIA 


PRODUCTS: Hypressure Jenny Steam Cleaners for Automotive, 
Industrial and Agricultural Uses; Hypressure Jenny Compounds; 
Lever-Sealed and Cam-Sealed Quarter-Turn Plug Valves; Home- 
stead-Reiser Valves; and Protected Seat Hydraulic Operating Valves. 






























“Ship 9000... 


scratch-free”’ 





Big order— these days of carton shortages — but it got 
filled! Whatever your packaging headache, you'll enjoy 
the story: 


REYNOLDS METALS’ ‘“‘Pasadena” is a handsome table-and-chair 
set. The packaging problem was to conserve materials and 
shipping space—through use of a small-sized carton—yet pre- 
serve the polished Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum tubing legs 
from scratches during shipment. The carton contractor called 
in a Bauer & Black Technical Consultant. Here was his 


SOLUTION: The legs of the dismounted table were wrapped in 
paper and laid parallel to the plywood top. The legs and the 
cross-member (at bottom) were held together firmly with Bauer 
& Black Industrial Adhesive Tape No. 270—a cloth tape with 
great tensile strength. The small carton was now a perfect fit, 
and 5000 tables were delivered scratch-free. at a considerable 
eT saving. For No. 270 prevented shifting movement—the cause 
| of scratches and mars. 


TAPE MAY MEAN MONEY FOR YOU 


Hy Whether your problem is packaging—or weather-proofing, 
Ht insulation, incorporation of tape into products—or bun- 
dling and protection, a Technical Consultant will be glad 
to help you with it, free. Write Dept. 73 today. 


Products of 








(BAUER @ BLACK) 





i Division of The Kendall Company, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 16 


Industrial Adhesive Tape 


———_—————- PRESSURE SENSITIVE 








Production Short Cuts to Reduce Costs e Research to Speed and Improve Methods 





For Arbitration 


Trucking commission, 
in Labor Dept., settles so 
disputes that both manage 
and labor fight to keep it 











A 20¢ hourly wage incre.ise wey 
the pay envelopes of 800 tuck 4 
helpers, and platform wockers 
New Hampshire employers ‘ecen} 

Local cartage employees in (hy 
whose driver’s seats were taken 
troops in a strike two years ago, ; 
up last month for more tak« Lol 
on a_ shorter—and guaranteed 
week. 

Earlier, a dispute in Los Angele; 

dairy drivers’ pay and hours was 
for a $6.50 weekly increase, plus an 
tional 6%. 
e New Pattern—These settlemen 
volving A.JF.L.’s powerful team 
union had one common, significan 
ment: The Labor Dept.’s Na 
Trucking Commission, a carryover 
the National War Labor Board, ph 
leading part in their negotiation. 

These events underscore a de 
ment and trend in the trucking i 
try that has received little public n 
But it is important to those w! 
writing or influencing new lal OT 
trol legislation in W ashington. 

e Arbitration—The movement ha 
toward voluntary arbitration as 
tute for strikes. It is exemplified 
agreement between the Local C: 
National Conference and the tea: 
which continued the commission 
voluntary basis after NWLB diss 
And it is exemplified in the int 
American Trucking Associations, 
is now showing. 

Lacking a home, the trucking 
mission was appended to the | 
Dept.’s Conciliation Service last Au et 1 
at the insistence of the union andielect 
local cartage group. The move Wi ork’ 
sisted by some industry represent 
on the conciliation service labor 
agement advisory committee and 
A.T.A., on the grounds that sucl 
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arrangement be independent of the gM all p 
ernment. r fore’ 
e A.T.A. Maneuvers—Some — 

for local cartage, in which the g But t 
jority of drivers are employed, an¢ fie firm 


teamsters’ union are sold on the tie une 
prevention value of the commiss 
has settled some 30 disputes. 
But’ they wonder what A.7.A. \ 
to in exploring the possibility of a 
tional labor-management me 
board for the entire industry out 
government. Last week, Rolan: 
A.T.A. general counsel, told the 5« 
Labor Committee that A.T.A. [ 


the m 
ated x 






























a national mediation board indepe' 
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et the specific facts you need to 
slect an eastern plant site from New 
ork’s Business Information Service 


HE FACT THAT New York State’s prewar exports 
amounted to 46% of the total U.S. exports and 55% 
all prewar imports means unparalleled opportunities 
t foreign trade. 


But these opportunities are just part of the story for 
e firm planning expansion in the East. Important also 
¢ unequaled transportation facilities, location 
the midst of the country’s richest, most concen- 
ated market, and countless other advantages. 
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However, you need additional, more specific informa- 
tion before selecting a plant site for your company. Ac- 
cordingly, New York State has set up a helpful Business 
Information Service to gather these specific facts for you 
without any obligation upon your part. They are 
equipped to supply you with details—as they apply to 
your business—on availability of raw materials, ware- 
house facilities, factory space, transportation, utilities, and 


labor. 


With this information, you can base your decision on 
facts. For details, write M. P. Catherwood, Com- 
missioner, New York State Department of Com- 
merce, Roone417, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 





NEW YORK MEANS BUSINESS 























double 


Accidents to power equipment can 
mean more than costly repairs. 
They can cause even more costly 
loss of plant output. Foresight that 
prevents these accidents thus pays 
a double reward. It eliminates the 
damage to your property; it helps 
to assure the unbroken flow of 
power that keeps your production 
lines rolling. 

This is the valuable kind of fore- 
sight that Hartford Steam Boiler 
engineering service is providing for 
plants—large and small—through- 
out the country. 

The Company’s engineers—by 
far the largest field staff devoting 
its time exclusively to power-plant 


Foresight here pays a 


protection—inspect all insured 
boilers, generators, turbines, en- 
gines and electrical equipment 
periodically. These men, drawing 
on Hartford’s 81 years of expe- 
rience in this exacting field, are 
trained to uncover possible danger 
spots before they develop into 
costly breakdowns. Their advice 
has often added years to the life 
of expensive installations. 

These are some of the factors 
that make Hartford Steam Boiler 
the first choice among purchasers 
of power-equip- 
ment insurance, 
For full details, call 
your agent or broker. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines ¢ Turbines © Electrical Equipment 





of government, supported | 
management and available a‘ 

of either side. 

e Cartage Group Angry- 
A.T.A. is going about the | 
miffed some of the local ca 

and the teamsters’ union. | 
leaders feel they should have pec) 
sulted, since they are a part of \) 
They are set against a part «‘ ¢! 
which calls for dissolution o 
ing commission in the event 
board materialized. 

They see as an advantage « 
ent setup the government ¢!aract:; 
the commission. 

e Union Likes Present Sctup- 
teamsters resent A.T.A.’s short-cix 
ing their organization. But in | 
the teamsters will be inclined t 
port the creation of voluntary mach: 
for settling disputes. ‘They will, 
ever, resist any upsetting of the , 
tionship that has existed with the 
cartage group through the trucking, 
mission. 

Heading up the trucking commis 

is Jay Oliver, member of the Con 
tion Service staff. Representing 
teamsters is the head of its Washing 
office, Frank Tobin, son of Danie 
Tobin, union president. Frank Fi 
executive secretary of the Local Car 
National Conference, speaks for 
employers. 
e Must Be Voluntary—The commis 
is authorized to handle any type 
trucking labor dispute submitted t 
voluntarily by both sides. It mediate 
well as arbitrates. 

The New Hampshire raise wa; 
result of voluntary arbitration. ‘Thi 
initiated after the teamsters’ agreen 















with the Carriers Council of NTI 
Hampshire had been extended and fie slow 
lective bargaining had not resolve( 
issues. The commission was unanimggrhite s¢ 
It denied a request for a guarani{aly fre 
work week. 

Oliver alone arbitrated the Los Ai But 1 
les dairies’ disputes. This award #M. W. 1 
cluded a reduction in the straight-t sinm-g 
work week from 48 to 40 hours; at 
same time it guaranteed 88 hours gmpteases - 
work every two weeks. e58 COST 
e Good for Two Years—Mediatio! This 


the commission brought the settl: 

in Chicago. Working behind the s 

Oliver and Tobin got the two 

unions, one an independent, tog¢' 
They ratified an agreement reach‘ 
their leaders, although the membc 
had previously rejected it. This a 
ment reduced the straight-time | 
week from 51 to 40 hours. ‘Take-! | 
pay was raised from $48 to 5)- , 
drivers of trucks up to three tons. é. 
those covered, 90% are guarantecé | 
hours of work a week. | 

A significant aspect of mam 

trucking agreements is that they $M License 
binding fe; ‘wo years, even as to Ww! 
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NTIL recently the refining of animal fats has been one of components according to molecular weight and structure— 


he slowest and most costly phases in the process of making extracting color bodies and eliminating odor fractions in 


shite soap white — for the finest white soaps can be made one continuous operation. The yield of colorless. odorless 
bnly from fats and oils that are essentially colorless. soap oils is equivalent to 99% of the original stock— a per- 


But now, through a totally new process developed by centage hitherto impossible by any other method for refin- 


. W. Kellogg, soap manufacturers are able to obtain pre- 
hium-grade, white soap fats from low-grade tallows and Improved quality and operational savings such as these 


ing non-mineral oils. 


breases — in greater volume, in a fraction of the time, and at are available to any organization engaged in the refining 


ess cost than ever before. of animal, vegetable and marine oils. For full information 


This new process, called Solexol, separates various oil as to how the Solexol Process can aid your business, write: 


Glyceride Processes Division, The M. W. Kellogg Company, 
225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


SOLEXOL |. 


Decolorizes, separates, extracts, concentrates and deodorizes ; pe “svo™ 
ov 


Soybean Gene be THE M.W. K exzoce Compan Tr 


Linseed Peanut Other similar types 
ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
Tallows Waxes Greases Engineers and Economists to International Industry 
“ By awrgeer OILS 
ish body oils and liver oils having widely different P . 
physical, chemical and vitamin-potency characteristics. —_ big — aye 4. nag es Calif. Tulse, Okla. 
FATTY ACID$ From all sources ouston, Tex. cronto, Can. ondon, Eng. Paris, Fr. 

Lice jot ‘0 " O L 6 

icensed jointly by The M. W. Kellogg Co. and The Chemical Foundation, Inc Copyright 1947, The M. W. Kellogg Company, New York 
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Ie you could “store-shop”’ 


for a home, you would choose 


CONCRETE 


every time 


F you examined a concrete house 

as critically as you examine a 
dress or suit, and compared it 
point by point with the construc- 
tion of other houses, you’d say, 
“Concrete is the house for me! 
It’s solid. It’s built for a lifetime 
of comfort and service. Concrete 
can’t burn. It can’t decay. Upkeep 
expense will be low. Concrete 
endures! Make mine concrete!” 

Whatever the size or architec- 


tural style of your house-to-be, 
you can have all the advantages 
of concrete construction. With 
concrete foundation, walls and 
subfloors and a roof of cement- 
asbestos shingles, you'll have a 
house that’s good for years of 
good living—at minimum annual 
expense. 

Send for our free booklet about 
concrete homes, distributed only 
in United States and Canada. 








HOW TO GET A CONCRETE HOUSE... 
What will it cost? 

To get information on a concrete house and what one will 

cost in your community, phone a local concrete masonry 

manufacturer for names of architects and contractors experi- 

enced in concrete house building. They know local condi- 

tions and can answer your questions about plans and =D 


| 
; 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A3a-12, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
++. through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Strikers’ Setback 


NLRB reverses itself jn 
Thompson Products case; wor’ 
protect workers who struck fo 
make company break law. 


Changed public sentiment toward 
labor unionism, signalized in part }y 
last November’s election returns, paid ; 
substantial dividend to Frederick Cry. 
ford’s ‘Thompson Products, Inc., las 
week. 

e Bitter Background—For years, ‘I |\o1 
son Products has been in constant 
water through its fight with Wash 
ton labor agencies over company labo; 
poy Among other things, it has hy 
anging over its head a National Labo; 
Relations Board order to reinstate cleyey 
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Frederick Crawford: winner at last in 
a fight with NLRB over the labor 
policies of his Thompson Products. 


employees, members of the C.I.O., who 
participated in a 1942 strike at the 
company’s Detroit plant. 

That strike was of a type which ha 
since come in for bitter condemnation. 
Its object was to make Thompson recog 
nize the C.I.O. as bargaining agent, a- 
though the company was dealing with an 
independent union which had its repte- 
sentation right certified by NLRB. In 
other words, the strikers sought to force 
the company to commit an illegal act. 
e Reversal—Last August, NLRB, in 4 
decision for which each of its three 
members wrote a separate opinion, di 
rected the company to rehire the strik- 
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Soon after Edison Electrified the World 





Otis installed the world’s first successful electric elevator in 1889... soon 
after electricity became commercially available. * Hydraulic elevators, cur- 
rently in use at that time, required bulky, heavy equipment and were expensive 
to insta'l and operate. © The electric elevator, compact and more simple to 
install, made elevator service economically practical for buildings of every 
size. © This important step in the development and improvement of elevator 
service typifies the basic pioneering which has maintained Otis leadership for 


nearly a century. 


For the latest in vertical trans- 


portation call Otis today. 
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IF IT WILL PASS THROUGH A PIPE 
YOU CAN PUMP IT WITH A MOYNO 


Pumping problems vanish when you put in Moynos 
—the “screwy pumps’ that handle virtually every- 
thing from liquids to non-pourable pastes. They 
pump without pulsation. Pass particles. Resist 
abrasives, and chemical attack. Moynos stand up 
where other pumps fail. 


THE PUMP WITHOUT “TYPE” LIMITATIONS 


Moynos have no pistons; no valves; no high-speed 
impellers—yet they pump at positive pressures up 
to 1000 lbs. per sq. in. Continuous “wedging” 
pumping action means minimum agitation. Inter- 
nal velocities are low. Moynos self-prime; do 
everything well. 


PROVED ON THOUSANDS OF JOBS 


There’s nothing like the Moyno for “impossible” 
conditions of abrasion, viscosity, and suspended 
solids. No body casting has ever worn out. The 
patented rotor-siator pumping element does a// the 
work—takes a// the wear—can be replaced in just 
afew minutes. If pumping is your problem, Moyno 
is your answer. Distributors from coast to coast. 


The Tubular Moyno—one of sev- 
eral types. Sizes for all needs. 













ROBBINS 


SPRINGFIELD OHI 


HOISTS CRANES 


q MYERS, 


MACHINE DRIVES + FANS 


MOTORS 





FREE 16-PAGE 
BOOKLET explains 
the simple Moyno prin- 
ciple; gives pressures, 
capacities, dimensions, 
uses. It’s yours for the 
asking. Write the Pump 
Division for a copy of 
Book No. 21. 


Inc. 


MOYNO PUMPS 












ers. Then last week, in a r: 
which there are few prece: 
board—or more precisely its |\a); 
Paul Herzog—changed its mind |'}jo,, 
son will not have to reinstate t! ; 
the board will not have to 
court of law—to which most o: 
ings with that company inevita 
that the Wagner Act protect, \o;\; 
who strike to have the act viol» ed. 

The prospect of having to . 
that paradoxical position in 
responsible for the board’s cli ing 
heart. Some of its critics asser: thy: 
has argued even greater anomali: , jy ¢ 
past and has been upheld by | 
ciary. But NLRB appears to ac 
axiom that the courts follow + 
tion returns. And legislation 1 
Wagner Act protection from strikes { 
illegal purposes appears almost 
the board is avoiding fighting thr 
an issue which at best would be m 
academic by a new statute. 

e Opportune Help—Meanwhil. 

board’s reversal will almost surcly he 
Thompson Products in its fight with t 
C.1.O. It came at a psychological ti 
The week before, there had been ho 
boos, and stompings when Crawfor 
addressed 3,500 of his employees. 

A C.I.O. charge that the compan 
was going to abolish shop seniority h 
ipparently made many employees host! 
to the company president and his |i! 
policies, 


C.E.D.’s Formula 


Business group stresseq™ Mo 
mediation in new labor peace 
plan. Compulsory arbitration of 
all disputes is rejected. 
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Ten days of compulsory mediation be 
fore strikes, lockouts, or strike votes wa 
urged this week as a formula for indu 
trial peace. Its sponsor, the Committe: 
for Economic Development (BW -—} 
22’44,p21), said that the plan, togeth 
with a greatly strengthened conciliatic 
service, would smooth the path of co: 
lective bargaining. 

By far the most moderate program 0! 
labor legislation yet advanced by 21 
responsible business group, C.I'.D 
proposals are nevertheless meeting t 
same union opposition accorded mor 
stringent recommendations. 

e Based on Long Study—C.E.D.’s © 
search and policy committee, with Fr 
Johnston as chairman, conducted 2! 
eight-month study of bargaining pr 
lems. After correlating the results, fi 
ings were announced by Johnston an 
Paul G. Hoffman, president of Stud’ 
baker Corp. and of C.E.D. 

Basic in C.E.D.’s formula are ti 

compulsory mediation period, scct' 
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More than 2 300 Wholesale Supply Points 
— each an immediate and convenient source 
of supply for quality lubricants and fuels. 
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EXACO Supply Points are there to serve them! 


TEXACO OFFERS YCU through its nation- 
wide network of Wholesale Supply Points: 


ONE SALES AGREEMENT for all your plants 
wherever they are located. 


GREATER PLANT ECONOMY and operating 
efficiency, through centralized purchasing 
control. 


UNIFORM PERFORMANCE in all your plants 


The Texas Company 


because of uniform quality lubricants and 
fuels. 

INCREASED OUTPUT and reduced costs — 
through the cooperation and services of 
skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 

FOR QUICK ACTION telephone the nearest of 
Texaco’s more than 2300 Wholesale Supply 
Points or write to The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


—in all 6 


48 States 
































| t Is IT WORTH 
h | BUYING? 


That’s what people are beginning to ask themselves when 
they look at the price tags in retail stores. 
is, The same question is in many an industrial buyer’s mind. 
Nobody wants to pay more than a reasonable price for 
Fy anything. And most folks have pretty sound notions of 
value in their minds. 
| Business slows up—and then stops—when people begin 
a to tell themselves, “I'll just keep the money in my pocket 
until the price goes down.” 

Of course we all have to buy basic food and clothes and 
shelter, but did you ever count up the things you can do 
without? 

Every purchase that is postponed because of a price that 
seems too high means a loss in volume for manufacturer 
and for retailer—and a loss in wages for workers all along 
the line. 

We call that “being priced out of the market”. 

Nobody gains by raising the price of making or distribut- 
ing merchandise that people refuse to buy. 


. | aft President 
| 
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This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 

eight years of consulting management engineering experience. 

We invite you to write for more information, or to request a 
personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


| Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 
, CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 
208 S. La Salle Street 420 Lexington Avenue 
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and supervised elections b 
tual strike issues, and the s reno 
and decentralized conciliat: 1 4) 
diation service. The latte: yo.) 
aided, under the C.E.D. pla, )y » 
manent management-lab: 
council. 

e Against Seizure—C.E.D. jcc 
unsound, proposals for co: 
bitration of all disputes, for «over; 
seizure powers, or for any jy 
of “superboards.” It urge how 
compulsory arbitration for disy 
arising over the interpretati 
tract terms, and (2) jurisdiction; 

putes between unions “over wh ee 
what work.” © 

The committee urged amcndined "In 
the Wagner Act to exclude upeni aie, 
personnel from coverage, to tq 
unions as well as management to| 
gain, and to assure freedom of spec 
both employers and unions. 
e Wants Minorities Controlled_c } 
said that “strikes, boycotts, and »; 
ing by minority unions when a mai 
union has been certified (page 75 
not be tolerated.” It proposed, 
remedy, that NLRB be required t 
ply.to the courts for a restraining 
against any offending union. 

It also asked for “legislative step 
bar picketing which blocks free « 
to or from a plant. It urged the tigh 
ing of Clayton antitrust law covery zg 
labor groups to bar “actions whicifm ' 
strain trade and commerce and w 
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are not connected in any way with gm.” 1 
<i ” wee 
disputes. sui 
peer 


Employer Victo 

Prolabor reputation [Rowers) 
Florida publisher pays off wife os 
NLRB dismisses 1.T.U. charge’ ”” 
unfair labor practices. 















Employers consistently have ° 
plained that the National Labor } 
tions Act does not impose equal rey 
sibilities on unions and managem 
Among proposals aired in congress 
labor-law hearings have been sever 
make unions, as well as managet 
subject to unfair labor practice cla 
for refusal to bargain. Employers | 
objected that labor peace will be 
steady as long as unions are fret 
adopt a “take it or leave it’ bargai 
e NLRB Sees the Light—Not im 
ous to the climate on Capitol Hill 
National Labor Relations Poat 
cently took a firm stand on the nec 
of union bargaining. Although the \' 
ner Act does not impose on union 
affirmative duty to bargain,”” NLRB 
they are morally bound to do so. co 

NLRB said, in effect, that unl 
union can show that it bargainc 


yiedte 
perm * 
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verad urrounding this page are quotations typical of the variety of in- 
vhic dustrial inquiries we continually receive from every state... all (Missis 
d wilt "= need are answered in detail by our Territorial Information Department. sarketing potent tei fe, %8 
ith qe?" tne pan On the staff of this department are trained research men and rears “TY foods in your (°F 
er of steam gene™ experienced industrial engineers. The Territorial Information De- 
equipmen’ wnding i partment is equipped with an up-to-date business library and draws 
riecet * upon similar resources throughout this area to authenticate and : 
a amplify its research. ledll ait © 
0 i When a request comes in for business information about the vast Cece $8 the she shears 
A resources of Chicago and Northern Illinois, the problem is given a8 les fot Be operate irc 
on a exhaustive study and a detailed report is written. These reports are orecn pees oe 
Sw ting @vice "on yah not standardized. Each question is handled as an individual stud — : 
OF to bg Syutility and all facts are investigated thoroughly. No matter how special- x 
rge | in Northern ‘fier ized the information required, it is gathered and presented in de- Pe 
tail and transmitted as promptly as possible. {Rhode : 
4 If you are considering the re-location of a plant or industry and Bend ne parts. .08* 
d have any questions concerning the laieeniak ehtiambass found in Mioageme! training 2% 
. a, Chicago and Northern Illinois, communicate with this department. 
or ee intormind All such inquiries are answered promptly and confidentially. There 
a Cc ying ares? is no charge for this service. “s , 
oR Canade) "I need the following informa- 


criimys08 8°" ; ? 
re oe tion on importation and exportation. .-- 
eS si ? 
4 6 5 = 
tucky) ” ae ‘ ; ‘ 
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Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States * World Airport 
gal Inland Waterways * Geographical Center of U. S. Population * Great Financial Center * The “Great Central Market” * Food 
imp Producing and Processing Center * Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing * Good Labor Relations Record * 2,500,000 
lil} Kilowatts of Power * Tremendous Coal Reserves * Good Government * Good Living * Good Services for Tax Dollars * Send 
for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages. 





eces 
\\ This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricaltural and residential advant. Chicago and Northern Illinois. For more information, communicate with the 
6 £5 


wes TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
RB Marquette Building~140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ulinois~Phone RANdolpb 1617 


si COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
ns WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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How scientific 
techniques help 
the executive 


to increase efficiency 
and humanize 
his personnel 
relations— 


Here’s a book that 
demonstrates how 
you can replace 
everyday, hit-or- i 
miss techniques of supervision and execu- 
tive control with scientific management, 
based on fact instead of opinion. It shows 
how technological techniques may be ap- 
plied in human relationships. It puts the 
whole field of executive management on a 
new psychologized and humanized plane— 
and demonstrates how all persons responsi- 
ble for the work of others may apply 
scientific methods of leadership in_ their 
daily work. 
Just published! 


PERSONNEL 
MANUAL 
for EXECUTIVES 


By ROSS YOUNG 


200 pages, 6 x 9, $2.50 
This book puts Here's what one executive 
na °c ! says of this manual: 
scientific man- ‘p 1M e 
Sees tabs ersonnel Manua 
agement within Executives’ will appeal to 
the scope ol the all supervisors and fore- 
executive and _ who look upon on 
»rvyvic " jobs as ‘managers of a 
a ee s0f business within a_ busi- 
the solution or ness’. The book takes a 
his daily per- approach to the 
sonnel problems problems of supervision 
MHeastrating ite and further assumes that 
—ilustrating its the reader is interested in 


mature 








application to the success of his com- 
actual situations pany as a whole, as well 
which arise in lth: personal advance- 
human relation- 3 Gtenn Gardiner, Vice-prest- 
ships. It an- dent, Forstmann Woolen Co. 
alyzes the place 

of the supervisor in the business organiza- 
tion; clarifies your relationship to com- 
pany profits; shows directly how human 
relations bear on an organization’s efh- 
ciency ; and explains how factors like moti- 


vation, health, and happiness affect the job 

done by workers. 

Read over the 15 chapter headings: 

1. The Newest Profes- 8. Some Soul Searching 
sion 9. Improving Methods 

2. The Place of the 10. Happier and Health- 
Supervisor ier 

3. Supervision and Prof- if. Facing the Economic 
its Realities 

4. Instruction 12. Some Principles of 

5. Human Relations Management 

6. Motivation 13. Human Nature 

7. A Magic Formula 14. Some Supervisory 


Bulletins 
15. A Two-foot Shelf for the Leader 


See it 10 days FREE e 






Mail Coupon 








NYC 18 


Send me Young’s Personnel Manual for Executives 
‘ 0 days exami nation on approval. In 10 days 
send $2.56, plus few cents postage, or return 
stpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 





I will 
book py 





BW-3-1-47 


(For Canadian price, write Embassy Book Co., 
12 Richmond Street E., Toronto, 1.) 

















good faith, it cannot charge an employer 
with an unfair labor practice for a break- 
down in collective bargaining. 

e Florida Newspaper Strike—The deci- 
sion came in an unfaiz labor practice 
case brought by the International ‘l'ypo- 
graphical Union (A.F.L.) against Nelson 
Poynter, St. Petersburg (Fla.) news- 
paper editor. The union charged that 
Poynter, recognized generally as pro- 
labor, had refused to bargain with its 
representatives, and that he had sought 
to break an I.T.U. strike which was 
“prolonged” by that refusal. Poynter 
hired Thurman Arnold, former trust- 
buster and judge, to fight the charge, 
and the case was well on the way to be- 
coming a cause celebre. 

A trial examiner sustained the union 

charges after a protracted, sometimes 
stormy, hearing. The board, however, 
reversed this finding in full. 
e Two Other Concessions—In addition 
to its new policy of requiring a union 
to “bargain in good faith” with man- 
agement, the NLRB decision re-empha- 
sized two other recently enunciated 
policies: 

(1) Statements by the employer 
which “if interpreted literally and if 
viewed in isolation” would constitute 
violations of the act are not, in them- 
selves, cause for an unfair labor practice 
finding. They must be considered in “a ever the committee drafts in the 
context consisting of a long history of labor bills will be under heavy 
of contractual relations between the fire. 
respondents and the union.” Murray’s appearance before the | 

NLRB said Poynter made some group was highlighted by a_ pro 
“inept and misguided” statements. It that the committee help work 0 
explained that these were appraised and = A.F.L.-C.1.O. agreement for sett 
dismissed in the light of his long record jurisdictional disputes. There \ 
of bargaining in good faith with I.T.U. acceptance, either from the Taft ¢ 

(2) An employer is “clearly entitled” or from A.F’.L., of Murray’s suggest 


to replace those who strik 
union is recognized, as long .. he ; 
his obligation to bargain 
with the union, upon requ 
issues in dispute between th 

The board threw out < 
Poynter sought to break th: str 
offering jobs to strikers at a wiion », 
ing. NLRB said that “to pc nalix 
employer for proffering the js . 
the economic strikers on the «ime 
to be offered replacements would 
ize open dealing.” 


SIGNIFICANT DEADLINE 


Friendly handshakes recenth 
changed by C.1.0.’s President | 
Murray and Sen. Robert A. ‘aft ay. 
sign of lasting amicability. \\it 
deadline for labor legislative pro) 


from Taft’s Labor Committe: 
close, 






the outlook is for ly 
changes between the two, inst 
smiles (picture, below). 

The Taft committee, which has 
hearing a stream of labor, manage: 
and public witnesses, hopes to 
hearings on labor law proposals | 
end of next week. It has set Mar. | 
its date for reporting out its legishat 
proposals. Although it is likely that ¢ 
will be milder than first expected, \\| 































































C.I.0.’s Philip Murray (left) and Sen. Robert A. Taft: Will the smiles 
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Service 


If your business is susceptible to international developments, be on your 
guard for the next few months. 








* 
The situation in Britain is more serious than is generally realized. 
While no responsible quarters will talk in terms of economic collapse, 
drastic measures will be necessary to meet the present emergency. 
& 








Even the most optimistic members of the Labor government admit that 
near-crisis conditions are likely to last for most of four years. 

Present credits from the U. S. and Canada can’t possibly hold out that 
long. 

Objective of the $3.75 billion U. S. loan last summer was to help the 
British: 

(1) Meet current financial obligations abroad until the local economy 
was restored to a peacetime basis. 


(2) Speed purchases—especially in the U. S.—of modern machinery 
needed to boost production, both for home use and for export. 


Though London has so far drawn only $900 million of these credits, the 
tempo of spending almost certainly will be upped this year. 


In part, this will be due to the recent coal crisis which upset production 
schedules and cut into the volume of goods that will be available for export. 


But it will also be forced by the spreading realization in Britain that 
nothing is gained by delaying the modernization program. 











U. S. business will benefit modestly from this sudden decision to boost 
equipment purchases immediately. 


Machinery orders for 1947 are now expected to top $140 million—three 
times the 1946 rate. 


High on the list as a result of the recent crisis is mining equipment, a 
few rush orders of which were flown to England this week. 








Actually, unless London boldly increases its equipment purchases far 
beyond present levels, there is little hope that Britain can meet the optimistic 
production goals of the Laborite planners. 

Nothing in this week’s White Paper indicates that the government has 
either the vision or the drive to tackle the problem realistically. 

Meanwhile, the threat of government interference has brought big-scale 
private planning and development virtually to a halt. 

» 

Delayed modernization in Britain is already affecting the important 

export outlook. 








British automobiles, which have been selling abroad as rapidly as they 
could be delivered, will run into stiff competition from U. S. cars by the end 
of this year. This warning has already been flashed to London by British 
trade scouts. 

So have reports about prices of British textile machinery in the Indian 
market. 

Claim of anxious Lancashire salesmen is that prices on British equip- 
ment are now so high that U. S. machines are competing successfully. 

3 


Such developments at home and abroad are raising grave doubts about 
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the stability of the British pound. London last week expressed such doubts 
by buying heavily in foreign or Empire shares on the stock exchange. 

Gamble apparently is to hold an equity in property less directly affected 
by the uncertainties of socialization and of a country overburdened with debts 
and industrial obsolescence, as is the case in England today. 

a 

Fear of financial authorities everywhere is that the lack of effective 
action in London or the delay in providing additional credits—either by the 
World Bank or by Washington—can force the British to reimpose foreign 
exchange controls. 

Any such threat—if intensified in the next few months—would kill any 
possibility of effective action by the International Trade Organization at 
Geneva next month. 





* 

The Moscow conference of foreign ministers (beginning Mar. 8) is also 
expected to unsettle the international outlook. 

With Britain on both the political and economic defensive, the U.S.S.R. 
is likely to be a more cantankerous bargainer than ever—especially for the 
effect on the local public 

Limited press and radio coverage, decreed by the Kremlin, will magnify 
U. S. fears that Washington’s delegation is being outmaneuvered. 

* 

In the midst of these uncertainties the drive for foreign trade continues 
in all countries. 

The Syrian and Lebanese governments, which have been buying most 
of their gasoline from the Iraq Petroleum Co. at $6.35 a ton, are now nego- 
tiating with the Soviet oil trust for gasoline which the Russians are offering 
at $3.50. 

In India, U. S. linseed oil users are negotiating for a sizable tonnage 
which will be shipped direct to the U. S. American paint manufacturers, 
desperately short of oil since the war, will meet Indian demands that paymerit 
be made in dollars and shipment made direct to the U. S. 

In Mexico, Dr. Willard Dow, head of Dow Magnesium Corp., has just 
completed long conferences with President Miguel Aleman. Insiders believe 
that meeting was part of a carefully drawn Mexican program to outline 

specific industrialization projects for which U. S. financial and technical 
support will be sought during President Truman’s visit next week (page 89). 











Electrical appliance saleswomen with a speaking knowledge of Spanish 
are at a premium as a result of a new drive by U. S. manufacturers to capture 
the Latin American market. 


Plan of the manufacturers is to expand markets south of the Rio Grande 
by using the same kind of home and store sales demonstrations that have 
proved successful in the U. S. 











* 

Appointment of Lewis W. Douglas—former Director of the Budget and 
onetime Deputy Administrator of the War Shipping Administration—as 
ambassador to Britain puts a top-flight business executive in this country’s 
No. 1 diplomatic post. 

Secretary of State Marshall is expected to make no further appointments 
or shifts in foreign posts until he returns from the Moscow conference—prob- 
ably in early May. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. |, 1947, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
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e President from Missouri is going 
fexico to be shown. 
here has been a lot of talk about 
ses south of the border, and most 
he talk has been good. 
exico’s new president, Miguel Ale- 
is a member of the Mexican Rev- 
onary Party (P.R.M.). But Aleman’s 
pand toothsome grin belies revolu- 
ry aims and is accompanied by pro- 
ons of moderation. 
elude—Because “‘prosperous neigh- 
make good customers’”’—in Aleman’s 
s-Mexico has set out to raise its 
g standards, Industrialization will 
hushed. Agriculture will be extended 
mappeizenl. Education is to be fos- 
1, Health and sanitation will receive 
mment aid. ‘Transport, the ball and 
n around Mexican economy, will be 
and streamlined. 
resident ‘Truman’s brief junket to 
ico City will provide a moment or 
of reafhirmation, a hands-across-the- 
fer speech session. But more than 
, it will give the U.S. President 
ective on Mexican problems. No 
racts will be signed. No checks will 
ritten. 
ut when Mexico brings its industrial- 
on plans to Washington they may 
ive a favorable nod from the White 
se, Then contracts will be signed. 
cks will be written. 
at’s what happened before. 
rallel—President Roosevelt visited 
ident Avila Camacho at Monterrey 
943. The most important result was 
United States-Mexican Commission 
Economic Cooperation. There fol- 
da series of economic understand- 
in which the United States traded 
funds, equipment, and_ technical 
ee for much-needed Mexican war 
tials. 
oosevelt realized that some of Mex- 
critical bottlenecks had been aggra- 
by U.S. war buying. His motives 
t to cement neighborly ties with a 
en flux, to make up for some of the 
tion pangs which racked the Mex- 
econom 
ital Link—Today Mexico is still in 
throes of inflation. And the United 
es may be expected to continue its 
niary interest in progressive e€co- 
hic developments. 
xcept for Canada, where ties are 
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exico Rolls Out the Carpet 


President Truman’s visit will provide perspective on 
‘nomic problems, may lead to U. S. cooperation in six-year 
n, Aleman pushes national development program. 


even closer and where joint defense is 
now a tautology, Mexico is the nearest 
and so the most vital link in hemisphere 
security. 

The economic cross-currents in Mex- 
ico are frequently confusing to Ameri- 








President Miguel Aleman of Mexico 
believes good neighbors are good cus- 
tomers, He’ll welcome President Tru- 
man, repay the call later. 


cans who fail to understand the mechan- 
ics of government in Latin America. 

e Extremist—Mexico vacillates between 
superprotectionism and laissez-faire free- 
trade extremes—from month to month, 
and from government department to 
government department. But foreign 
businessmen in Mexico figure it doesn’t 
much matter what the law says. It’s 
whom you know in government. 

In this atmosphere it is possible for 
Mexico to threaten to exclude foreign 
capital with one hand while beckoning 
American investors with the other. The 
hand that bars the way can be readily 
appeased. 





Last year a law to prohibit foreign in- 

vestments was bruited (BW—Fceb.16 
pl14), but it was really a legislative “et NW 
to the jingoist nationalists. Foreign cap- 
ital has continued to flow to Mexico. 
The government still boasts of its tax- 
exemptions and the system of duty-free 
equipment import as lures to foreign in- 
vestors. 
@ Dollar-and-Cents Interest—\Nexico is 
still in a revolutionary stage, but it’s 
a far cry from the violent two-gun days 
of Porfirio Diaz. 

loday’s revolution is economic. And 
the United States bears a share of both 
the cost and the credit. It stands to 
share in the profits, too. 

Mexico’s economic revolution began 

with some smart-pants flagwaving under 
Gen. Lazaro Cardenas. During his six- 
year regime (1934-40) Cardenas fought 
the Catholic church, expropriated for- 
eign oil properties, promoted an exodus 
of foreign insurance firms, and broke up 
big estates. At Christmas Senora Car- 
denas gave the peasants Singer sewing 
machines. Under Cardenas foreign cap- 
ital shook in its shoes. 
e New Pattem—Under Avila Camacho 
things quieted down. The church held 
its ground. The breaking-up of estates 
was slowed. Payment for expropriated 
properties was arranged on mutually sat- 
isfactory terms. Senora Avila Camacho 
gave 10-peso National Lottery tickets 
to the poor. ; 

It was a kiss-and-make-up era, culmi- 
nating in the meeting of Franklin Roose- 
velt and Avila Camacho at Monterrey. 

Among other things, Mexico was told 
that the U.S. was interested, through 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
in sound investments in Latin indus- 
trialization. Mexico was told to produce 
the plans; the U.S. would produce the 
moncy. 

Mexico began to make plans. Consul- 

tation proceeded through the U. S.-Mex- 
ican Commission. In the next few years 
Mexico got over $50 million—for a stecl 
mill, for a petroleum refinery, for power 
equipment, as well as for aviation equip- 
ment, 
e Six-Year Plan—Mexico’s over-all indus- 
trialization plans have been more exactly 
formulated since. ‘Two years ago, Mexico 
drafted a capital investment plan run- 
ning to $383,000,000—of which one- 
third, or $137,000,000, comprised equip- 
ment imports (BW —Feb.24'45,p15). 
The U. S. got a neighborly share of that 
business. 

Miguel Aleman has a six-year plan of 
national development in hand. Some 
of the salient features are a matter of 
record. Others, involving U.S. aid, may 
be revealed after the Aleman-Truman 
get-together. 

Mexico is industrializing rapidly, but 
it is still basically an agricultural nation. 
Some 65% of the population derives its 
livelihood from the land. To improve 
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the conditions of agriculture, long-range 
irrigation plans, long on the books and 
well started by preceding presidents, will 
be energetically pushed. 

e Water and Power—Projects to bring 
water to more than 700,000 acres, al- 
ready under construction, will be com- 
pleted. Vast new undertakings will raise 
this total to 3,600,000 acres (map). The 
cost will be in the neighborhood of 
$200,000,000. In the past, about 15% 
of the funds for irrigation have been 
spent on imported equipment. 

Electrification will go hand in hand 
with irrigation. Aleman expects to spend 
$100,000,000 on hydro developments. 
In the past roughly 50% of the funds 
for power development have been spent 
on foreign equipment. 

The Mexican government has exten- 
sive plans for continuing the improve- 
ment of highways and railroads. This 
year expenditures for equipment and 


materials for railroad development (ex- . 


cluding labor costs) will run to $32,000,- 
000. 

e Business Courted—Industry will not be 
neglected. The laws favoring new indus- 
tries will be retained and new enterprises 
welcomed. Since passage of the “Law of 
Manufacturing Industries” in 194] 


some 400 enterprises have been granted 
five-year tax exemptions. Their invest- 
ments of more than $80,000,000 have 
employed nearly 30,000 Mexican work- 
ers. 

Further points in Aleman’s program 

are: (1) expansion of food output for 
home consumption and export to a 
needy world; (2) modernization of in- 
dustry, creation of new industry of 
national importance, and protection of 
war-built enterprises necessary to the 
economy; (3) improvement of workers’ 
security, housing, health, and technical 
training; and (4) development of regional 
potentials, including improvement of 
local industry. 
e Civilian Cabinet—Aleman’s govern- 
ment is in sharp contrast to previous 
regimes. It is, for a change, predomi- 
nantly civilian. In fact, only the service 
chiefs are military men. The cabinet in- 
cludes a smattering of former lawyers, 
teachers, and businessmen. The presi- 
dent was an attorney. 

The cabinet epitomizes the presi- 
dent’s pledge of moderation in economic 
and political matters. Yet they likewise 
pledge no retreat from the program of 
peaceful revolution. American business- 
men versed in Mexican affairs expect to 


continue doing business at th« 
stand. There is talk of rapp: 
between Mexico and foreign 
ests. There is similar talk of a 
foreign insurance firms to the 
market. 

And Senora Aleman will giy 
to the poor at Christmas time. 


Moslem Industries 


Seek U.S. Assistance 


BOMBAY-=The government hias ; 
approved a $750,000 Moslem industr 


scheme in which U. S. and other foreig 


firms have been invited to p rticipa 
with Indian industrialists. 

The Moslem Industrial _ [astity 
Ltd., is backed by the All-India Mosle 
Chamber of Commerce & Industry, 

The institute will engineer a syndic 
of industries on a 4-sq. mi. plot of 
line property in a Bombay suburb, 
$3,000,000 housing development 
go hand in hand with the industry 
project. A $750,000 store chain to m 
ket products of the new industries 
also projected. The institute wants 


newspaper right away, and will pay caf 

















IRRIGATION DAMS: 


eS Under construction 





.) To be built 





Total 
Cost * Irrigation 
Dams rillions) (acres) 
1—Rio Colorado.... $24 (6) 185,000 
)—. Termosilla 3 ) 123,000 
3—Alvaro Obregon 50 235,000 
4—-Rio Mayo...... 1.4 25,000 
5 Rio Fuerte.... 50 650,000 
6—Delicias ........ 6 30,000 





Mexico’s new Ministry of Hydraulic Resources has a 
job cut out for it in the coming six years of Miguel 
Aleman’s presidency: a $300,000,000 irrigation plan to 
add some 3,600,000. acres to Mexico’s cultivated land. 
Sixteen projects (not mapped) will absorb $38,600,000 


above are: 


Total 

Cost* Irrigation 
Dams (millions) (acres) 

7—Sinaloa ........ 20 247,000 
8—Cuntacan ....... 9 50,000 
9—Excame y Trujillo 1.3 19,800 
10—Autlan ......... 3 22,300 
11—Tierra Caliente.. 10 (1) 58,000 
12—San Juan....... 20.5 (15.5) 100,000 


* Parenthetical figures indicate expenditures to date, where this figure has been revealed. 
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and provide 420,000 irrigated acres. In some instances 
irrigation goes hand in hand with hydroelectric develop 
ments which are of importance to local industries and t 
nearby urban settlements. The major projects indicated 


Total 
Cost* Irrig 
Dams (millions) (ac 
13—Lower Lerma... 3.5 7 
14--BOGE “oo cia's ow cade 6.5 (3) 7 
15—Valsequillo ..... 29 (23) 9 
16—Papaloapan ..... 40 20 
979 22 


17—Tehuantepec .... 22 
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No “worm tracks” on this steel 


would you think if you saw “worm 
” showing through the beautiful finish on 
oducts you make? 


his used to be a serious problem with automobile 
facturers. When sheets of steel were taken out of 
we and put through punishing forming 
ions for automobile tops, fenders, hoods and 
parts, they sometimes came out with tiny hairline 
les on the surface. These looked like worm 
. When the paint was put on, these defects showed 
h, marring the beauty of the finished job 
the wrinkles were ground out before painting. 
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THE FAMILIAR ARMCO TRIANGLE IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS 


ene THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL iaaicacant 


So the problem was put up to Armco Research men 
and they created “Stabilized Steel.” Steel 

sheets of this quality meet the exacting requirements 
of modern design in both forming and finishing. 


Stabilized Steel is only one of many special-purpose 
steels that have made Armco the leader in this field. 
Manufacturers have found that these special 
Armco steels cut production costs .. . put higher 
quality and longer life into the products 
they sell. The American Rolling Mill Company, 

291 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
Export: The Armco International Corporation. 
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POWER in small 





PACKAGES 


Precision-Built E-M-C Fractional 
H.P. Motors Activate Equipment 
Ranging From a Jeweler’s Tiny 
Lathe To A Locomotive’s Revolv- 














Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NoTICE ‘IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
quarterly dividend of 40¢ per share 
has been declared on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation, payable 
March 20, 1947, to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of 
business February 28, 1947. 


Watter A. Pererson, Treasurer 
February 13, 1947. 
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Turning the ‘Searchlight’ on ‘Opportunities’ 
Published as space is available—approrimately once a 
month. Rate—65 cts. word—$3.25 line—$6.50 minimum— 
2 words for box number. Address replies c/o Business Week, 


executives—$5,000-$25,000 


* YOUR PERSONAL requirements in negotia- 
tions for better requirements met via indi- 
vidual procedures, Strict confidence assured. 
Send for details. Jepson Executive Service, 
255 Portor Bldg., Kansas City 2, Mo. 


available for California 
e MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVE, 
10 years marketing experience construction 
items in No. California, Nevada. Contacts 
With top executives. Box 534. 


cement block machine 


¢ TO HARDWARE dealers: Pay as you ont 
References, Pilet Iron Works, Pilot Mt., N. 





A Career In 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


We want to add to our staff, as trainees, two or 
three young men who have a real interest in Public 
Relations as a career. 
Applicants must be willing to go through a training 
period of from one to two years. 
Qualifications include good judgment, temperament, 
montality, and personality. 
Starting salary for trainees is $250 a month. 
This is a splendid opportunity for young men under 
30 years of age to train into positions of responsi- 
bility with a firm of Management Counselors serve 
ing important clients nationalty. 
Applicants should submit complete information in- 
cluding recent photograph. 

P-532, Business Week 


330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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for the plant—second-hand, rebuilt, or 
new. 

The $750,000 kitty, after setting aside 
$150,000 for land, will be allocated for 
these industries: $150,000 for leather 
goods; $150,000 for artificial silk weav- 
ing; $90,000 for electrical goods; $75,- 
000 for aluminum and brassware; $60,- 
000 for soap and chemical products; 
$37,500 for furniture; $30,000 for car- 
peting. 

The institute is seeking up to 50% 
participation by foreign interests able 
to supply equipment and_ technical 
assistance. 


OUTLAY FOR YANKEES 


The Dominican Republic, small as it 
is, considers prospective American tour- 
ists worth a $20 million expenditure. 

In fact, tourism rates so highly that 
housing, industry, and public works will 
be allocated only the same amount. 

The recently built (1943) Hotel 
Jaragus in the capital is to be enlarged. 
Similar resort hotels will be put up at 
the beach town of Boca Rica and at 
Puerto Plata. Two upland resorts are 
planned at Santiago and La Vega, and 
two mountain resorts at Constanza and 
Jarabagoa. 

New commercial facilities include a 
Coca Cola plant, a brewery, a meat- 
packing plant, and pasteurizing facili- 
ties. A modern harbor to expedite 
banana shipments will be constructed in 
cooperation with the United Fruit Co. 


CANADA 


























































































































Railway Plight 

Blizzards add to traffic 
snarl, and no end to shortage 
of cars is in sight. Roads ask for 
a 30% hike in freight rates. 


OTTAWA-—While Canadian railways 
battled for higher freight rates before 
the Board of ‘I ransport Commissioners 
last week, business and government 
learned what can happen when the rail- 
ways fail to deliver the goods. 

Canada’s chronic shortage of cars 

reached an acute stage when week-on- 
end prairie blizzards tied up -hundreds of 
cars on sidings. Locomotives needed to 
haul trains were busy pushing snow 
plows through traffic-tangling drifts. 
e Priority Trouble—Ottawa’s transport 
controller, B. S. Liberty, estimates the 
railways are short 14,000 cars. For 
months the government has toyed with 
allocating cars, but never set up a pri- 
ority system. 

Last month a halfway measure was 
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a, The first mandatory order was 
‘ed When grain became short in east- 
Canada. Lines were ordered to load 
176 grain cars daily. However, the 
ch of Cars soon closed some eastern 
sprint mills, long operating on a 
,¢-to-mouth carloading basis. Doing 
witchback last week, the controller 
fered cars made available whenever 
j wherever needed to keep plants 
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xn. 
Not Fast Enough—With two weeks 
good weather the railroads can lick 
» effects of the blizzard. But no end 
the car shortage is in sight. Old 
ling stock is wearing out. New stock 
not being built fast enough to catch 


(Canadian railroads say they need a 
% across-the-board freight rate in- 
ese. After delaying action last week, 
dence is now being presented. Prov- 
¢s in the far west and east oppose a 
fe rise as a burden on their long-haul 
hic. The Canadian National Rail- 
ws announced that a deficit was in- 
ned in 1946 for the first time since 
B39. Canadian Pacific Railway shows a 
pr return on rail operations, although 
thotels, steamships, and investments 
ee in good shape. 


BERTA OIL STRIKE 


OTTAWA—Canada’s Imperial Oil 
d. has struck oil 16 mi. south of 
imonton, Alberta. The first test well, 
hduc No. 1, is producing more than 
)bbl. a day from the 5,066-ft. depth. 
he company already has well No. 2 
her way, and announced last week 
at No. 3 well is to be started soon. 

The producing area is new and is ex- 
tted to rank second to the famous 
wner Valley field near Calgary. Im- 
ial has added 600,000 acres to its 
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dings near Edmonton and around 
due No. 1. This brings the company’s 
tl holding in the area to 2,000,000 
i). 

Competitors in the province include 
if Research (1,600,000 acres); 
‘Coll-Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd. (1,100,- 
acres); Anglo-Canadian Oils Ltd. 
1,000 acres); and California Stand- 
f (187,000 acres). Oil exploration in 
perta is currently being undertaken by 
me 15 large and small companies. 
iperial has surveyed more than 20,- 
000 acres since 1940. 
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CANADIAN 


MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE 


Canadian manufac- 
turer in heavy industry 
in Ontario now having 
ten million dollars an- 
nual sales has plant ca- 
pacity warranting the 
taking on of additional 
lines to build for Ameri- 
can Companies desir- 
ous of placing their 
product on Canadian 
or export market. 

If your company can util- 
ize plant with heavy ma- 
chining, forging and plate 
shop capacity write 

Box 529, Business Week 


330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
PRINCIPALS ONLY—NO BROKERS 
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RADIO-KEITH-ORPHEUM 
CORPORATION 


HE Board of Directors has 

declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30 cents per share on 
the Common Stock of the Cor- 
poration payable on April 1, 
1947 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
March 15, 1947. 


J. MILLER WALKER 
Secretary 
February 18, 1947 

















The chances are that you and 
three other associates in your 
organization read each issue of 
this magazine. 


(Daniel Starch 
Survey for BW.) 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...... 149.2 153.4 149.2 161.1 
ee eer 47.0 49.0 47.5 60.8 
eS 80.1 80.7 79.8 83.9 
Bonds 
Industrial ......123.7. 123.8 123.5 124.2 
Railroad ....... 114.0 114.4 114.6 119.4 
SP vse ov 112.2) 112.4 111.0 116.3 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Commodities Soar, Stocks Dip 


The nation’s traders were sharply di- 
vided this week in their appraisals of 
the general outlook. And there was a 
definite willingness of many of the spec- 
ulatiyely inclined to back up their diver- 
gent opinions with some concrete action. 
e Result—An almost simultaneous del- 
uge of buying and selling orders ensued. 
It produced virtual bedlam in many 
commodity and security trading marts. 

During the week’s first half the sensa- 
tional price performance of commodi- 
ties for a time overshadowed stock mar- 
ket action. 

By Wednesday such important food 
supplies as pork-on-the-hoof, rye, and 
cocoa had zoomed to record highs. All 
wheat future -contracts had climbed to 
above $2 a bushel. Spot wheat head- 
lined the speculative boom in grains 
by reaching a post-1920 peak. Cotton, 
egg futures, and such metals as lead 
and silver, also climbed sharply. 

posite Reaction—Ordinarily the 
stock market would have responded to 


such a picture by quickly 
sharp advance of its own. | 
didn’t prove the case this week. 
Wednesday the wild speculatio: 
modities had an opposite effect 


Some feeble rallying attemp:. \| 
day were soon nullified by pcrsist 
liquidation. It centered in many pi 


industrial issues, 


Tuesday, the bears really did an 0 
all job on the market. Early in 
afternoon they began to test prices « 
ously. When their probing reveal 


airholes, more and more pressure 


applied. This culminated in an d 
lanche of selling orders in the last ho 


The ticker tape ran as much as four: 


¢ 











pe 
ae 


utes late. Under the onslaught, pri 


faded badly. Losses of $2 to $6 wer 
corded in many cases. 

e Effects Felt—No similar selling 
appeared Wednesday. Prices, how 
were subjected to selling pressure 
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caped unscathed. 


In apportioning the blame for ti 


week’s stock price weakness, brok 
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opinion is pretty unanimous in one He cott 
spect: Much of the selling was duc fied by 


belief that the speculative boom in 


COMBh the» 


modities was apt to push up liv ically 


costs sharply. 
engender another price-wage spiral 


Such a reaction wou he pres 


thifhe Dec 


— prove most damaging to indies whi 
-mber 


— rofits. 
er Factors—Other possible re: 
dee the break: (1) the possibility « 
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pRICE OF COTTON 
TURNS UP AGAIN 
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Spot Cotton 
(Ten market average, 
15/16") 
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omic og te in England; (2) fear 
hat may happen at the Moscow 
erations; and (3) the growing simi- 
» between the current behavior of 
odities and the way they acted 
the First World War, 


Pinch in Cotton 


e cotton market is one of those 
ed by present shortages—but in 
h the whole picture might change 
ically with the next harvest. * 

he present pinch may be witnessed 
he December and February price 
s which followed the October- 
ember collapse (chart, above). 
jousness over the future is reflected 
he difference between cotton for de- 
now or Jater in the year. Early 
week, if you wanted to buy spot 
bn, you had to bid up nearly to 35¢ 
| If you wanted October futures, 
could get them at approximately a 
iscount. 

tasons—Several factors enter into the 
t pinch: 

eused up or exported the surpluses 
be thirties during the war. 

mestic consumption (chart, right) 
been rising steadily to meet accumu- 
needs for goods. (January was the 
est consumption month since early 
"43. At 947,000 bales, it virtually 
ated the peacetime production 
set in October, 1941.) 

ops for 1945 and 1946 were short. 
bsidized exports resulted in ship- 
ts of 1,560,000 bales abroad in the 
months ended Dec. 31, 1946. 
msumption—Thus far in the 1946- 
tton season, domestic consumption 
been running at an annual rate of 


g 10,500,000 bales a year. Exports 


been moving at a rate of more than 
1,000 bales a year. 
tus if domestic and foreign mills 
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continued taking American cotton at the 
average of recent months, total disap- 
pearance for the year ending July 31, 
1947, would be some 14,200,000 bales. 
Stocks of new and old cotton at the 
start of the season were estimated at 
15,850,000 by the Dept. of Agriculture. 

The apparent surplus would be about 
1,650,000 bales. That, however, is a 
thin safety margin if we should have a 
third successive short crop and if de- 
mand should continue at present levels. 
e Grow More—Washington authorities 
have urged planting 25% more acreage 
in 1947 than the 18,200,000 in 1946. 
Some in the trade have argued that 
farmers couldn’t be expected to boost 
planting by more than 10%. 

That won’t be answered for some lit- 

tle time. Planters this year will have 
more manpower and machinery than at 
any time since before the war. The 
price still is very high although it may 
not provide quite the inducement it 
would have last October as it nudged up 
nearly to 40¢ a Ib. Insecticides will be 
plentiful to fight the boll weevil, Only 
fertilizers are likely to impose any limit 
on the crop if the weather smiles. 
e Possible Results—The result could 
be not only an increase in acreage but 
also a rise in yields per acre. ‘The crop 
last year averaged only a little over 230 
Ib. to the acre. Prior to a decade ago, 
that would have been very favorable. 
But in the intervening years the aver- 
age has generally run from 250 to nearly 
300 Ib. to the acre. 

This rise is attributed to better crop- 
ping practices even more than to a suc- 
cession of favorable years in the matter 
of weather. Thus a rise of 10% to 20% 
in acreage plus perhaps a 10% gain in 
yield per acre could mean a big im- 
provement over last year’s 8,500,000 
bales, the smallest crop in modern 
times. 
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Dust Filter collect 
dust from grinding 
and sandblast oper- 
ofions on non-ferrous 
castings. The Sly 
Dust Filter is needed 
to collect completely 
all the fine dust which 
the cyclone could not 
catch 











It is the fine dust which does the damage. 
The fine dust works its way into the 
bearings and other moving parts of 
machinery and settles widely over plant 
and neighborhood. 


Only the fine dust is injurious to the 
human body. The coarser particles are 
stopped by the nose and mouth; only 
the very fine particles enter the respira- 
tory system. 


A combination of a Sly Dust Filter and a 
cyclone Collector is not uncommon. 
Often the cyclone does not collect the 
fine dust. Then a Sly Filter is added to 
get it all—by filtering the dust-laden 
air through cloth. 









Sly Dust Collectors are 
not expensive——in 
first cost, maintenance, 
operation. Over 5000 
installations. Ask for 
Bulletin 98 and tell us 
your problem. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 
4749 TRAIN AVENUE « CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
Sly Engineers located in New York ¢ Chicago 
Philadelphia ¢ Detroit « St. Lovis « Milwaukee 
Torontos Mi polis « Ci atie San Francisco 
Rochester ¢ Los Angeles « Houston « Birmingham 





PIONEERS AND LEADERS IN 
Industrial pust CONTROL 























THE TREND 









ONE VOTE TO CONFIRM 


Our vote on the issue of confirming the appointment of 
David E. Lilienthal as Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission is a resounding “Aye.” 

The vote is based on the conviction that Lilienthal’s 
record demonstrates that he is abundantly qualified for 
the job. It is also based in no small part on the convic- 
tion that it is of first-rate national importance for the 
U. S. Senate to register more than passive contempt for 
the slime-slinging campaign which Sen. McKellar of 
Tennessee has led against Lilienthal. 


e Recently some respectable questions about Lilienthal’s 
qualifications have been raised in a respectable way. In 
announcing his intention to vote against Lilienthal’s con- 
firmation, Sen. Taft gave a series of sitbstantial reasons 
in the admirably direct and forthright manner which char- 
acterizes his political behavior. 

For weeks before Sen. Taft spoke, however, the cam- 
paign against the confirmation of Lilienthal had as its 
dominant character that of a cheap political vendetta. It 
was conducted by Sen. McKellar primarily because Lili- 
enthal had refused to play his patronage game. Sen. 
McKellar, in his vengeful turn, used all of the standard 
smear techniques in an effort to demonstrate that Lilien- 
thal is a Red and a generally undesirable citizen. He 
failed abysmally to make his case. 

McKellar did succeed, however, in enveloping the 
hearings on confirmation in such a fetid atmosphere that 
it stifled evidence of Lilienthal’s remarkably creative and 
constructive career. We gathered what seemed to us some 
rather convincing evidence of this fact in the course of 
asking 25 abnormally well-read people if they were aware 
that the Catholic Committee of the South had last year 
given its annual award for service to the South to Lilien- 
thal because of his work with TVA, and that spokesmen 
for the church had cited that fact in urging Lilienthal’s 
confirmation. Only two of the 25 had ever heard of that. 

All 25, however, were fully aware of McKellar’s efforts 
to demonstrate that Lilienthal has strong leanings toward 
the Communist faith. Those efforts become even more 
preposterous in the light of the fact that an important 
element of the Catholic Church, which fights Com- 
munism fiercely around the world, recently selected Lili- 
enthal for very special honors. But that news did not get 
around. It was blotted out by the McKellar smudge. 


¢ The Atomic Energy Commission is conceivably the 
most consequential body of its kind ever created. There- 
fore, we have been at extraordinary pains to study Lilien- 
thal’s qualifications for the chairmanship. As we have 
done so, we have readily recognized the basis for misgiv- 
ings about his attitude toward private economic enter- 
prise. They have seemed to us, however, to be misgivings 
which no vigorous and competent administrator of the 
enterprises which have engaged Lilienthal’s attention 
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LILIENTHAL 


could have avoided creating in considerable degre in ¢ 
course of doing his duty. Also, so far as atom). eng 
is concerned, the basis for such misgivings seems to hy 
been washed away by Lilienthal’s brilliant work as he 
of the special commission created to devise plans j 
atomic energy control, as well as by his wartime reoq 
and his testimony during the Senate committee hear; 


on his confirmation. 


¢ In studying Lilienthal’s qualifications for the Atom 
Energy Commission chairmanship, only one import 
question has remained unsettled in our mind. That 
the question of whether or not he has enough respect j 
congressional prerogatives as well as enough patience 
tolerance of political bumbling and backing and fillj 
to assure an effective collaboration with Congress. In 
dentally, the question of patience is one which would| 
raised by the appointment of any successful busing 
executive or public administrator to a post such as ¢} 
for which Lilienthal is being examined. In terms of ; 
normally effective executive procedure, the way Ci 
gress does business is scarcely less than maddening, 
We are reasonably confident that, in spite of the s 
of badgering he has received, Lilienthal has what it td 
to work with Congress effectively. Our conviction ont 
point is substantially if not conclusively supported by 
study of his record. Su¢h slight lingering doubt as 
may have on that point, however, we would gla 
resolve in Lilienthal’s favor lest, by some mischance, 
should serve as an accomplice to a political assassin. 





RENTAL HOMES FOR VETERANS 


It may be an indirect route toward results, but it 
occurs to us that perhaps the best way to help mect the 
housing needs and desires of our war veterans is to Ie 
move rent ceilings from new rental units. 

What most veterans want but cannot find is a place 
to rent. So long as present rental ceilings prevail this 
promises to continue to be the case. The ceiling; 
when coupled with construction costs which are at a1 
all-time high, squeeze the-financial attractiveness out 
of providing rental housing now. This is particularly 
true since some experts see a drop of as much as 10% 
to 15% in construction costs coming later. 

If ceilings on new rental housing were removed, 
rents would, of course, rise. It might well take sucha 
large rise to get a rental housing boom going that the 
veterans could not afford to pay the resulting rents for 
new places. Those persons who could, however, would 
vacate some lower-rent places which veterans might 
afford. In any event, very high rentals would provide 
most veterans a better bargain than houses purchased 
on long-term payment contracts at the high prices pit 
vailing at present. Such purchases promise to produ 
a myriad of headaches for all concerned. Removal of 
rent ceilings on new rental units might mitigate them. 
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